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‘CALL NEW COMPANY 
~~ THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


} Fidelity Underwriters To Incorporate 
Es With $1,000,000 Capital—Same Sur- 
plus—And Changed Name 


















‘STATEMENT BY HENRY EVANS 








: Unwilling To Have Business Confused 
With Annexes Whose Competition 
is Unfair 












The announcement that the Fidelity 
| Underwriters is to be incorporated as 
"an independent company with $1,000,000 
‘capital and $1,000,000 surplus caused 
“widespread interest this week among 
-jocal agents, agency associations and 
‘company officials. The Fidelity Under- 
‘writers was born in 1910, following the 
merger of the old Fidelity of New York 
‘and the Phenix of Brooklyn. The 
: agency plant of the Phenix of Brook- 
lyn was taken over hy the Fidelity- 
“Phenix and the plant of the Fidelity 
| Fire was perpetuated by the organiza- 
‘tion of the Fidelity Underwriters, poli- 
} cies of which have been jointly backed 
by the Continental and the Fidelity- 
Phenix. 

The new company will be called the 
| American Eagle. The name was de- 
| cided upon this week. 

Unusual Facilities for Agents 


The subscribers to the $1,900,000 
‘capital stock will subscribe 200 per 
Peent., giving the $1,000,000 surplus 
above mentioned. With this strong 
"backing the new company will be fur- 
ther strengthened by ample re-insur- 
‘ance facilities effected with the Conti- 
fental Insurance Company and the Fi- 
)Gelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. Thus, the new com- 
y at the outset will be prepared 
Be otter agents the same or increased 
ommodations for their business as 
‘the Fidelity Underwriters is now 
providing. 
Few of the directors of either the 
‘Continental or the Fidelity-Phenix 
will be members of the new board so 
‘that the directorate of the new com- 
hy will be distinct from the board of 
'directors of either the Continental or 
'Fidelity-Phenix. A complete list of 
the new directors follows: 


The Directors 


' Henry Evans, George EB. Kline, John 
4. Riker, George W. Davison, Walter R. 
Herrick, Albert Rathbone, Joseph E. 
Lopez, David Rumsey, Melville J. Ing- 
s, Ernest Sturm, James A. Swinner- 
n, F. R. Millard and N. T. Robertson. 
Mr. Riker is chairman of the Execu- 


(Continued on page 18.) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





An agent who delivers the best indemnity in the 
market, at the same price as other kinds not so 
sure in event of calamity, is in a position to 
attract, retain, and increase the business of his 


office. THINK IT OVER. 

















North British  Estebishea 180s 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States Tr curance Co. 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 











Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 





J. S. RICE, af Largest 
Chairman ‘of the THE wiepegee yeas 
Board. BIG eT eu Of 
43. T. SCOTT, eneeee 
Treasurer. n 
Force 
The Of Any 
Leading Company 
Texas In The 
Company South 





WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 0. S. CARLTON, President 











LIFE BUSINESS OF 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 


Will Show Somewhat of a Gain for 
Companies Not Doing a Foreign 
Business 








WAR CONTRACTS HELP INDUSTRY 





State Mutual, Home and Security Mu- 
tual Three Companies Which Make 
Early Gain Report 


The impetus given business by the 
tremendous war contracts is showing 
somewhat in the business done by the 
life companies for the first six months 
of 1915, but from now on a marked in- 
crease is expected. Companies which 
did a considerable foreign business na- 
turally received a setback in their pre- 
mium income following the beginning 
of the war, and it may be years before 
they return to Europe operating as ac- 
tively there as they did. In the nean- 
time they will have to make up their 
European loss by additional American 
premium income. 

From advices received by The East- 
ern Underwriter from companies which 
do not write abroad the business for 
the first six months of 1915 snows 
somewhat of a gain over the firat six 
months of 1914. 

State Mutual Life’s Figures 

From Edgar C. Fowler, Superiutend- 
ent of Agencies of the State Mutual 
Life, of Worcester, The Eastern Under- 
writer learns that that company made 
a gain of just a little in excess of a 
million dollars on the written basis 
for the first six months. 

Home Life’s Figures 

The Home Life reports a total new 
issue for the first six months of 1915 
of $7,629,288. The new issue for the 
first six months of 1914 was $7,597,371. 

At the Metropolitan Life it was stated 
that no figures are given until the end 
of the year, the superintendents being 
first informed before figures are made 
public. However, the Company said 
it was satisfied with the way business 
was going. 

Security Mutual Gains 

The Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton reports that for the three 
months ending June 30 new business 
submitted aggregated $3,315,000, a gain 
of $750,000 over the corresponding pe 
riod last year. Agents of the Company 
are working harder than ever for the 
upbuilding of the business. The Com- 
pany confidently anticipates that dur- 
ing the balance of the year the new 
business submitted will average con- 
siderably in excess of $1,000,000 per 
month. 

The Conservative Life, of West Vir- 
ginia reports first six months’ writings 
1914, as $1,250,000; 1915, as $1,490,000, 
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AGAIN IN COURT ON OLD SUIT 


CLEVELAND TONTINE FUND CASE 








Action Against Northwestern Mutual 
Life Was Dismissed When First 
Tried in 1911 





An Associated Press despatch from 
Cleveland published in many papers on 
July 6 was in brief to this effect: 

Attorneys, who for five years have 
been fighting in federal court to 
compel the Northwestern Mutual 

Life Insurance Company of Mil- 

waukee, Wis., to render an account- 

ing of its tontine fund, created to 
pay annual dividends to holders of 
tontine policies, to-day in federal 
court filed an amended petition in 
behalf of policyholders asking that 

an injunction be granted and that a 

receiver be appointed for the fund. 

The petition charges wrongful 
diversion of $7,000,000 from the 
fund in seven years and diversion 
of $500,000 yearly from the fund to 
pay agents’ commissions in excess 
of premiums collected by them from 
new policyholders. The petitions 
also allege it is their welief that 
portions of this sum have been used 
for “other services done solely for 
the benefit of officers of the com- 
pany.” 

Statement by Northwestern Mutual Life 

George H. Noyes, counsel for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, said to ‘he 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“The Cleveland suit is one begun Im 
1911 by three Cleveland policyholders, 
each having policy of $3,000. The facts 
to that suit were given in public state- 
ment by company issued on March 24, 
1911. The case was heard by court on 
demurrer and dismissed, but with leave 
to plaintiffs to file amended bill and 
state such case as they might be ad- 
vised was open to them, but without 
intimating in any manner whatever 
that a case could in any form be main- 
tained against company. There are no 
new facts and amended bill is probably 
the result of efforts of plaintiffs to state 
facts sufficient to constitute cause of 
action.” 





AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE 





Taken Over By New York Insurance 
Department—Liabilities Exceed Its 
Assets 
Under an order granted by Supreme 
Court Justice Goff, at Special Term, 
the Superintendent of Insurance has 
taken possession of the American Tem- 
perance Life Assurance Association for 
the purpose of liquidating its business. 
The association is a corporation or- 
ganized under the provisions of the in- 
surance law for the purpose of transact- 
ing health, life and accident insurance 
on the assessment or co-operative plan. 
The assets of the corporation amount to 
about $120,000 and its estimated lia- 
bilities exceed $160,000. There were 


somewhat over five thousand msmbers 
and $4,500,000 of insurance at risk. 
No re-insurance was possible and the 
members, other than those holding ma- 
tured claims, will probably receive 
nothing under their policies. Their 
loss consists in the loss of the insur- 
ance which the Association previously 
offered. 





E. A. WOODS’ OUTING 

The seventeenth annual outing of the 
Edward \A. Woods Agency of the Equi- 
table Life in Pittsburgh is being held. 
The leaders went to Paul Smith’s place 
in the Adirondacks until July 8. ‘Then 
they left for Montreal, after which they 
will go to Quebec by boat. Laier the 
party will go from Plattsburg to Al- 
bany, and make the trip to New York 
City by boat. On Monday morning, 
July 12 there will be a breakfast at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, after which the new 
Equitable Building will be inspected. 
The delegation will then be enter!ained 
at luncheon at the new Bankers’ Club 
on top of the Equitable Buildinz. 





SCHOOL ON A TRAIN 

Classes of instructions, with star 
producers as class leaders, will be held 
on the special train which will carry 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines lead- 
ers, 200 strong, to the annual school of 
instruction and agency convention of 
the Bankers at San Francisco. The 
special will leave Chicago on Tuesday, 
August 10. spend half of the next day 
in Des Moines, the Home Office city, 
and arrive in San Francisco on Mon- 
day, August 16. The interest and 
value of the convention will be ‘argely 
enhanced by instruction classes en 
route and by a daily edition of The San 
Francisco Flyer, a company publication 
which will be printed on the train. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 

Walter Le Mar Talbot, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, said a few 
days ago: 

“The company’s new business could 
be doubled before the year is out were 
we to be lax in the selection of our ap- 
pointments; but we are building—not 
merely existing, and our future must 
be constructed to-day, as our present 
was years ago; and of the same material 
that has brought this company to the 
honorable position she holds to-day in 
her particular field of usefulness.” 





BERKSHIRE WINS 

The Berkshire Life has won the Sny- 
der case in Rochester, N. Y. Fred H. 
Snyder took out a $40,000 policy. He 
died in February, 1914. The company 
alleged that he made false representa- 
tions in the application, as the com- 
pany found that he had been ill of 
diabetes in 1911 and had not mentioned 
this fact. A motion for non-suit was 
granted. 





The ‘American Bankers’ Insurance 
Co., of Chicago has opened an office in 
the Bullitt Building in Philadelphia, its 
first agency in the East. 








WANTED LIFE INSURANCE | 





eral 





I am in position to accept 
Agency, and can place sev- 
hundred 


dollars worth of insurance, 


thousand 


with a company that will 
lend money to policy 
holders on first mortgage 


real estate security. 


Correspondence invited. 


JAMES W. HOLLINGSWORTH, Attorney 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 

















You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 

liberal compensation under the 

Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 











Several pieces of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











WANTED 


A man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
tract will be made and the 
applicant chosen will be 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Only 
men of experience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in Pennsylvania. 


Address 
“ORGANIZER” 


Care of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street 
New York City 








Phone Barclay 7876 





NET 
Coser 


POLICY CONTRACT 


Plus 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Plus 


SURPLUS DISTRIBUTIONS 


Plas 


You Know About The First Three Factors 


FOR GREATER NEW YORK 
About The Other Important Factor “Service” 


“MILLION A MONTH AND BETTER” 


KNIGHT’S UNION CENTRAL SERVICE 


| Tak With CHARLES B. KNIGHT, General Manager 
THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


* 











1056 WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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PHILLIPS DISSUSSES EQUITABLE 


WILL CO-OPERATE WITH SOCIETY 








New Insurance Superintendent Says 
Price Paid for Stock Must Not 
Affect Security 


The first official act of Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, ‘he new Insurance Commissioner 
of New York State, was to issue the 
following statement regarding the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society: 

“I have been asked what I think 
about the acquisition of the majority 
of stock of The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society by Mr. du Pont and of his 
desire to bring about a mutualization 
of the Society. 

“Having just assumed the duties of 
the office of Siate Superintendent of 
Insurance, naturally my thoughts on 
the subject are not as mature as they 
may be later, as I have more oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matter thoroughly 
and in detail with the experts of the 
Depar! ment. 


In Hearty Sympathy. 


“From my present opinion and some- 
what imperfect knowledge of what the 
Department attempted to do when the 
elder Mr. Morgan purchased the stock, 
I may say I am in hearty sympathy 
with the mutualization movement, and, 
so far as the statutes and my position 
will allow me, will gladly co-operate to 
have effected any plan which is of real, 
and not merely theoretical, benefit to 
the policyholders. 

“There can be no doubt that the elim- 
ination of the stock would remove any 
cause for uneasiness arising because 
of its present existence and the possi- 
bility of its sale or resale, and if it 
can be retired in a manner satis/actory 
to all parties in interest, I would re- 
gard it as an achievement. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the stock 
in any life insurance corporation is 
property in the hands of the stock- 
holder, in the same sense that stock in 
any corporation is, and that the same 
cannot be retired except by paying 
therefor. The question of the price to 
be paid for the same is, so far as the 
policyholders are concerned, the vital 
question to be considered in any pro- 
posed mutualization plan. 

“Section 95 of the Insurance Law, 
which provides the method for the 
mutualization of a stock company, 
provides that in no event can such a 
price be paid for stock as will reduce 
the assets of the company below its 
total liabilities. If mutualization is 
effected, the assets of the company and 
hence the security to _ policyholders, 
will be reduced by the price paid to 
retire the stock; so that in any plan of 
mutualization the value placed upon 
the stock is an important factor. If 
the value placed is low and reasonable, 
the elimination of the stock would be 
desirable; if, on the other hand, the 
price asked will actually reduce the 
surplus of the company so as to affect 
the security of the policyholders, then 


the question of what the company has 
to gain by mutualization is very per- 
tinent. 
Interests of Policyholders 

“While from the circumstances sur- 
rounding the Equitable I feel chat if 
mutualization could be accomplished it 
would be desirable, the public and the 
policyholders should not lose sight of 
the fact that, whether the Society is 
stock or mutual, its conduct as a life 
insurance corporation will be the same. 
It will be bound by the same laws re- 
garding investments and general limi- 
tations, as the same may apply, which 
are now thrown about the life insur- 
ance business. The New York insur- 
ance laws are very stringent, and the 
Department is amply equipped to see 
that they are observed. It is :ny in- 
tention to see to it that they are ob- 
served in letter and in spirit. This ap- 
plies to the Equitable and to all com- 
panies under the supervision vf the 
Department. The rights and interests 
of policyholders will have my just con- 
sideration, and to that end all transac- 
tions will be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny, and if any action is neces- 
sary to protect the policyholders’ inter- 
ests in any company, the public may 
rest assured that such action as the 
law and the facts warrant will be 
taken.” 





PENN MUTUAL RULING 





Determination of Double Examination 
or Microscopic Where There’s Con- 
tinuous Instalment 





The Penn Mutual Life has ruled that 
in applications in which the continuous 
instalment feature is included, the total 
liability of the company is to oe con- 
sidered the basis of determining the ne- 
cessity for a double examination, or a 
microscopic . 

For example: An applicant desires 
$24,000 20 L. T. C. 20, age of benefi- 
ciary, 25. The commuted value is $18.- 
384; but, if the S. I. feature be added, 
the company’s additional liability is $9,- 
420, and the total liability rises to $27,- 
804, which would require a microscopic. 

Take another case: An applicant de- 
sires $48,000 T. C. 20 S. L., beneficiary 
age 15, 

Commuted value .......... $36,768 

Add S. I. feature .......... 22,488 





Total liability of company. .$59,256 
requiring a double examination and 
microscopic. 

It is recognized that the liability of 
the company decreases each year, but 
the company considers the risk carried 
the first year in its computation. 


F. Wilson Rogers, for twenty-five 
years with the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, was given a luncheon in Hart- 
ford recently. 





David H. Andrews, district manager 
of the Mutual Benefit in Buffalo, fell 
and broke his left leg a few days ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE EXAMINED 


PRAISED BY TEXAS DEPARTMENT 








Business Growing Steadily—Surplus 
Increasing—Funds Carefully Con- 
served, Says Examiner 





The Texas Insurance Department has 


‘completed its report on the Southwest- 


ern Life of Dallas. 
examiner said: 


I beg to report that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition, its records and 
accounts are kept with more than usual ac- 
curacy and attention to detail, its securities 
are of good character and its mortality has 
been favorable. The Company makes prompt pay- 
ment of undisputed claims and is shown to be 
fair and equitable in its treatment of claim- 
ants and policvholders in general. The volume 
of its business has steadily increased, its sur- 
plus is growing rapidly and its funds are be- 
ing carefully conserved under expert super- 
vision. I wish to express my thanks to the 
Company's officers and employes for the many 
courtesies extended during the course of the 


The Department’s 


examination; I was afforded all assistance 
and explanations requested. 
Business 


On December 21, 1914, the company 
had $26,150,554.00 of insurance in force, 
which was distributed as follows: 


$24,389,448 Non Participating 
1,026,106 Participating Deferred 
Dividend 
735,000 Participating Annual 
Dividend. 


No amount has been definite.y set 
aside in the company’s statement as a 
liability for deferred dividends, coming 
due after 1915, as the contracts do not 
provide for an apportionment of sur- 
plus until the completion of the deferred 
dividend period. Consequently n° cal- 
culations were made showing the vres- 
ent amount accrued or provisionally 
apportioned as surplus under the con- 
tracts except as regards dividends pay- 
able during 1915. The total assets are 
$3,455,814. 

During 1915 the company purchased 
the life insurance business of the Na- 
tional Temperance Life Insurance Co. 
of Dallas and also has assumed the 
policy obligations of the Citizens Co- 
operative Life Insurance Co. of Ft. 
Worth. The amount of insurance in- 
volved in these transfers was $2,519,- 
920, and the assets $76,497.88. 

Analysis of Capital Stock 

The capital stock of the company con- 
sists of 2,500 shares of the par value 
of $100. 


Book value of real estate $1,062,741 
Market value over book value $187,258 


The company owns a sixteen story 
steel-structure office building located in 
the center of the business district of 
Dallas. Up to February, 1914, it was 
carried at its book value or actual 
cost, but, after the approval of the ap- 
praisers’ report by the Texas Insurance 
Department, its value was increased to 
$1,250,000 to conform to the value p'aced 
on the property by the appointed ap- 
praisers. Though the Insurance Com- 
missioner only requested the apprais- 


ers to take a five per cent. net interest 
return on the investment as the basis 
of their valuation, the company asked 
that six and one-half per cent. be con- 
sidered as such basis, and to quote 
from the letter of the appraisers, “We 
have considered the construction ac- 
count for this building in connection 
with the ground value and net income 
from rentals, and it is our unanimous 
judgment, and we so report, that the 
property in conservatively worth one 
million, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars ($1,250,000.00). 

The annual rental of the property 
for 1913, after deducting therefrom all 
taxes, cost of maintenance, fixed 
charges and all other expenses, was 
$81,266.68, which is equal to 6% per 
cent. per annum net earning on the 
above appraised value; and we have, 
therefore, fully complied with your in- 
structions that the valuation shouid be 
based upon the earning capacity of the 
property and such earning capacity 
should not be less than five per cent. 
annual earnings upon the total valua- 
tion of the property. 

Company’s Gain in Market Value 

“It is clear that the company is en- 
titled to this increase of market value 
over actual cost,” says the examiner. 
“I might add that in spite of the ad- 
verse business conditions, caused by 
the European War, during the latter 
part of 1914, the company can still 
pride itself with the fact of having 
earned again more than 6 per cent. net 
on its home office building during the 
fiscal year 1914.” 

Mortgage Loans on Real 
$1,010,390.54 

Of the mortgage loans of $1,010,390, 
$956,236.22 was shown to be deposited 
with the Department in accordance 
with the laws of the State, pertinent 
to registering companies. Receipts 
from the Department in the possession 
of the company covering these loans 
were accepted as evidence of the assets 
claimed. The balance of the amount 
$54,154.32, was accounted for either in 
paid or pending loans. The pending 
loans were carefully examined and it 
was found that the company was _ in 
possession of abstracts of title to the 
property mortgaged to secure the !oans, 
and opinions of its attorney as to the 
title and legal character of the instru- 
ments. 


Estate— 


CONNECTICUT PART-TIME 

Commissioner Mansfield, of Connec- 
ticut, has had a number of conferences 
with insurance men on the part-time 
question. He is trying to get the agents 
and the companies together upon a com- 
mon platform which will be more or 
less mutually satisfactory, and hopes 
to succeed in this before he gets 
through. 


The American Mutual Life has just 
been organized at Jonesboro, Ark., by 
H. A. Jones, president; J. A. Watkins, 
vice-president; W. W. Jackson, treas- 
urer and medical examiner; G. G. Gib- 
son, secretary; J. F. Riddle, superin- 
tendent of agencies, and W. M. Carroll, 
attorney. 
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The Grand Prize Again 


The highest possible award has been conferred upon The Prudential for its 
wonderful exhibit on Life Insurance and Public Welfare. 
is from the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, in recognition of the 
superior excellence of The Prudential’s display of business methods and 
The Prudential has received awards at all the great national and 


results. 


international expositions for many years. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey. 
Do not fail when you go to San Francisco to visit the Prudential Exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy. 


This time the award 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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HOME OFFICE AND THE FIELD 


VIEWS OF PRESIDENT HOLCOMBE 
Phoenix Mutual President Tells Agents 
How to Build up a Field Organi- 
zation 





In a talk on home office and the field 
President Holcombe, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, recently gave some inter- 
esting pointers to field men. He said 
in part: 

How is a field organization to be 
built up and maintained? Certainly 
not by employing hastily and indiscrim- 
inately those who may appear likely 
to secure applications. With the ut- 
most care mistakes will be made. The 
company which secures one good man- 
ager out of ten appointments, the man- 
ager who develops one competent agent 
out of every ten engaged, will find in 
the end that the business will be un- 
profitable, and costly, and company, 
manager and solicitor will all share in 
the waste. 

But, it may be asked, how can a 
company secure a considerable number 
of competent managers to cover a large 
territory, and how can a manager sur- 
round himself with a corps of success- 
ful solicitors unless by experiment? It 
can not fairly be claimed that there is 
any infallible rule for selecting those 
who will succeed in life insurance, but 
the same holds good in every other de- 
partment of life. The field organiza- 
tion is seeking new members and these 
in a mutual life insurance company 
should be selected in such a way that 
each shall contribute his fair share to- 
ward the fund whose sole purpose is to 
satisfy policy obligations. This can- 
not be made sure unless the application, 
prepared with the aid of the agent, is 
full and truthful. A member cannot 
strengthen the company unless he un- 
derstands his policy and is satisfied 
with it and with the principles and prac- 
tice of the corporation to which he 
confides the protection of those who 
have every right to expect that he shall 
guard well their interests. The field 
man then owes a double allegiance to 
his company, that it may have entire 
knowledge of the applicant, and to his 
client, that he may thoroughly compre- 
hend the relationship which is proposed. 

Luck Versus Industry 

What -qualities, then, must be com- 
bined in the members of the field organ- 
ization? It often happens that what is 
called “chance” or “luck” appears to 
favor a certain individual while it per- 
sistently avoids another of equal ca- 
pacity. But it will not do to draw hasty 
or superficial conclusions. The man who 
calls himself unlucky and seeks to prove 
it by comparing his failures with the 
successes of someone else must com- 
pare qualities and he will find that 
there are definite reasons for the re- 
sults which have been his. Moreover, 
one success may sometimes be due to 
luck but in continued trials a true aver- 
age will be struck. For example: If 
four black balls and one white, all of 
equal size, be placed in a bag and a 
prize be offered for every time the 
white ball is drawn, one trial is pure 
chance but in a long series of drawings 
an average result will be obtained. To 
draw the white ball the first time does 
not mean that the drawer has any pe- 
culiar skill or ability, but if he con- 
tinues to draw by the hour or day or 
year he will secure one prize for every 
fifth drawing. If he draws a prize the 
first time he is considered lucky; if 
he draws two in succession he is con- 
sidered very lucky; but if he keeps on 
drawing all day, his luck will leave 
him and he will have to rely for suc- 
cess on perseverance. If he draws a 
thousand times he will get two hundred 
prizes and may be called lucky; if an- 
other draws during the same time only 
five hundred times, then his reward will 
be represented by one hundred prizes 
and he may be called unlucky. 

But this is not luck, for the chance 
element will have disappeared in both 
cases and the result will depend upon 
industry and perseverance. And so in- 


dustry is an essential part of success 
in life insurance as in most callings, 
but other qualities are needed though 
they will not take the place of per- 
severance. One man by natural gifts 
and acquired skill may accomplish as 
much by working one week and idling 
three as another less endowed can by 
working a month, but the difference 
will be less the second month, for 
the brightest wits will dull unless kept 
sharpened and the moderate talent will 
be improved by constant use. But both 
must be intelligently directed if valu- 
able results are to be obtained. 

No business or profession needs more 
careful study and concentrated thought 
than does life insurance. The field man, 
manager or solicitor, must know what 
life insurance has done and can do, 
what his own company stands for and 
what it can furnish, its medical, finan- 
cial and general business policy. These 
should be well understood before he 
enters upon the real business of his 
daily life, and this is no small task to 
be undertaken lightly. Lest it should 
seem that anything is taken for grant- 
ed in the fundamentals, it should be 
said that no amount of brilliancy or 
learning can take the place either whol- 
ly or in part of honesty and a sense of 
equity and fairness. 

Essential Qualities and Education 

There are, then, certain inherent 
qualities which must be possessed by 
the successful field man—honesty, in- 
telligence and industry. A lack of any 
one of these should at once terminate 
further consideration of a candidate. 

Having made sure of these qualifica- 
tions other characteristics may well be 
studied; a friendly bearing; a sense of 
the responsibilities which are due from 
one to another; a pleasant address; 
tact in choosing the time and nature of 
an interview. These qualities are na- 
tural to some and others must acquire 
them by study and experience. They 
are important and even necessary to 
the most complete success. They can- 
not be ignored even if they are consid- 
ered of little value in other lines of 
human endeavor. In the business of 
life insurance each one of them is 
needed in every day’s work. 

If one does not possess all these 
traits by nature, it may be asked 
whether he can acquire them. This 
can be accomplished in only one way 
and that is by education. Whether the 
product to be sold is dry goods or bonds 
or life insurance, the seller must un- 
derstand the nature of the articles he 
is offering. This requires much thought 
and study, but having sufficiently mas- 
tered this the education of the sales- 
man is by no means complete. He 
must fully and unreservedly commit 
himself to the task of learning io be 
thoughtful of the duties and even the 
peculiarities of others, to be tactful in 
his approach and interview—in short, 
to make a study of the varieties of 
human nature. He must be kindly and 
charitable towards his competitors, 
never claiming what he cannot prove 
and never being drawn into useless ar- 
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guments, modest in success and cheer- 
ful in failure. Education, if it is of 
the right character, will certainly de- 
velop all these qualities even if they 
are not natural ones. 

But it is useless to pursue any 3tudy 
unless the student knows at the out- 
set what he needs to learn and is im- 
pressed with the importance of follow- 
ing the plans which his teacher lays 
out for him. He must believe without 
reservation that his teacher will re 
quire him to learn only those things 
which will be useful. He cannot ac- 
cept that part of the course which is 
agreeable and neglect that which seems 
hard or useless. And so, unless the life 
insurance student is prepared to follow, 
if not blindly still without reservation, 
the teaching of these who have already 
learned by experience and upon whom 
rest the responsibilities of conducting 
the company, then it will be best for 
him to engage in some other pursuit 
or seek a connection with some other 
company. 
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A Talk to Young Agents on Various Plans 
of Insurance 
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The fundamental life insurance con- 
tract is what is usually called the Or- 
dinary Life policy, under which the 
company guarantees payment of a defi- 
nite sum at death of the insured on con- 
sideration of his paying the company 
a definite sum each year so long as he 
lives. This is the policy which guar- 
antees protection at the cheapest rate, 
cheaper than the rate for any other 
plan when we remember that this rate 
remeins uniform throughout the whole 
of life. The company may alternative- 
ly to the Ordinary Life policy issue a 
Limited Payment Life contract, that is 
one under which the sum insured, as 
in the case of the Ordinary Life policy, 
is payable at death whenever that may 
happen but the premiums are limited 
in number to say 15, 20, 30 or what- 
ever number of payments may be de- 


cided upon. 
You understand that so far as the 
company is concerned the average fu- 


ture value of the premiums receivable 
is the same whether the Ordinary Life 
or any form of Limited Payment Life 
policy be chosen. It is another mat- 
ter, however, so far as the individual 
insured is concerned, and although I 
think that the Ordinary Life policy is 
the ideal contract inasmuch as protec- 
tion is given at a uniform rate at the 
cheapest cost possible, still that is a 
question into which your _ personal 
judgment must enter combined to a 
certain extent with the personal judg- 
ment of your client. 


The Term Contract 


Another plan of policy which you all 
know is the Term contract. This dif- 
fers from the Ordinary Life only in 
that insurance is limited to a certain 
number of years; at least this is the 
case under the Ordinary or Straight 
Term policy. There are probably some 
persons to whom such a policy is use- 
ful, but as a rule it may be said that 
such are very scarce. A modification 
of the Straight Term policy is one in 
which the insured has the option of 
change without medical examination to 
a Life or Endowment contract. This 
policy must of course cost more as the 
company will have to allow for the 
possibility of the life being impaired, 
yet still making the selection of insur- 
ance without examination. Still an- 
other modification is that the insured 
may be given the option of renewing 
this policy under the Term plan at the 
ends of definite periods of years. The 
Renewable and Convertible Term _ pol- 
icy naturally costs more to the insured 
than the Convertible Term policy which 
again costs more than the Straight 
Term policy. 

Endowment Insurance 

Another standard plan of policy is 
the Endowment insurance which you 
know means a sum payable in the event 


of death during a term of years or at 
the end of that term in cash if the 
insured then survives. An Endow- 
ment insurance is, therefore, a combina- 


tion of two separate policies——(1) Term 
Insurance payable say in twenty years, 
and the other, a policy which means 
payment of a sum of money at the 
end of the twenty years should the in- 
sured be then alive. This latter pol- 
icy is termed a pure Endowment and 
we, therefore, see that the Endowment 
imsurance is a combination of a Term 
insurance with a pure Endowment. 
As to the question when an Endow- 
ment insurance is the best policy for 
a prospect, it is very hard to decide. 
We all know that the average man, in 
fact 99 per cent. of all men have prac- 
tically no capacity for saving and then 
investing their savings properly over 
along period. If, therefore, your cli- 
ents all knew how far beyond their 
bowers it was to expect a return over 


a period of 20 or 30 years of as much 
as 4 per cent. on estimated annual sav- 
ings you would find that far more of 
them would apply for endowment than 
do so at present. It is given, however, 
to few of ud to realize our want of ca- 
pacity in this direction (or indeed in 
others) until it is too late to learn, and 
for that reason the Endowment can not 
be expected to be so popular a con- 
tract as the Life policy. Another bene- 
fit of course from the saving point of 
view is that it is a compulsory in- 
vestment. 


The objection to the Endowment pol- 
icy, as it appears to me, is that it is 
not Insurance so much as investment 
and it is, therefore, not the proper pol- 
icy for a young married man to take 
out if he has only a small sum of 
money to set aside each year. In other 
words, he can get considerably more 
protection for the same money under 
a lower priced plan. 

I should state that from the com- 
pany’s point of view an Endowment 
may be a useful plan to offer at ordi- 
nary rates for certain types of over- 
weight and some other impairments in 
lieu of a rated up life policy. This 
arises from the fact that at maturity 
of the Endowment the company is re- 
lieved from further risk. It is indeed 
largely relieved before maturity on ac- 
count of the reserve held against the 
contract gradually approaching the face 
amount of the policy. 

Monthly Income Form 

These, I believe, are conceded to be 
the main plans of life insurance but 
there is one form of policy which may 
be taken under any one of these plans 
which I have not yet discussed. This 
form is coming more and more into use 
and is being better understood by botn 
the agency force and the insuring pub- 
lic every day. The policy I mean is the 
monthly income form under which the 
company guarantees to pay to the bene- 
ficiary on death of the insured a defi- 
nite monthly income for a period of 
say twenty years. There is a fur- 
ther modification of this policy under 
which the income will continue until 
the death of the beneficiary should he 
or she survive beyond the twenty years. 

It seems to me that this policy must 
have a great future before it. However 
incapable the average man is of in- 
vesting his money well his wife has 
usually even less experience and is 
more apt to be led away by specious 
and speculative investments. A family 
who have been accustomed to living on 
say $125 a month and have never saved 
more than one or two thousand dol- 
lars, probably even less than that, are 
confronted all at once by the death of 
their bread-winner with the problem of 
handling from two to five thousand 
dollars. It is no great wonder that in 
the great majority of cases this sum of 
money which might supply a very use- 
ful monthly income is frittered away 
either in extravagance or improper in- 
vestments. The chief objection to the 
monthly income, as I understand it from 
the point of view of the salesman, is 
that the amount of such income seems 
often very small in comparison to the 
premiums payable. This difficulty 
would, I believe, often disappear if the 
policy were properly explained and at 
the same time some stress were laid on 
the importance of even an extremely 
small monthly income so long as that 
were assured. A combination of a 
monthly income policy and a small or- 
dinary policy might often serve use- 
fully. 

Besides these various standard policy 
contracts described, there are a large 
number of other forms such as the 
Coupon policy, the Limited Payment 
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A Talk to Young 


Decreasing Premiums contract and 
many others which combine the fea- 
tures of insurance with investment and 
return of excess premiums. This is not 
the place to discuss as to whether such 
policy plans are desirable or not, but 
one may dismiss them with the remark 
that they are in one way or another 
variations of the plans already de- 
scribed. 
Non-Forfeiture Provisions 

It may be in place at this time to say 
something about what are commonly 
called “Non-Forfeiture Provisions,” i. e., 
the various cash values and other op- 
tions which are compelled to be allowed 
by the laws of every State of this coun- 
try in event of default of premium pay- 
ments by the insured after no fewer 
than three annual premiums have been 
paid. It is not usual, however, to re- 
quire or for companies to give such 
benefits in the case of Term insurance. 
It has already been pointed out that 
the Ordinary Life contract requires a 
uniform premium throughout life. Now 
we all know that the mortality rate, 
that is in simple language the number 
of people dying out of say ten thousand 
at each year of life is greater the older 
the age. 

If the mortality rate were the same 
througnout life some of us would live 
forever and the one year term pre- 
mium would be the same as the Ordi- 
nary Life premium, and there would be 
no reserve, seeing that each year the 
expected mortality would exhaust the 
premium. The mortality rate during 
the early years of the policy is, there- 
fore, less than the premium and it is 
evident that there must be some bal- 
ance left over. These balances accumu- 
late with compound interest year by 
year and form the reserves. From an- 
other point of view, the reserve is the 
sinking fund required to assure the 
payment of claims at all years of life 
however old the insured may be, that 
is however high the mortality rate may 
be. I have not said anything so far 
about the addition to the premium for 
expenses but you understand that the 
actuary of the company first of all 
fixes the net premium rate using a cer- 
tain mortality table and a certain rate 
of interest and that there is added to 
this net rate sufficient margin (com- 
monly called loading) to pay the esti- 
mated expenses. 

To repeat, the accumulated excess of 
the net premiums received over mortal- 
ity claims added to the reserve in hand 
at the beginning of the year forms the 
reserve fund at the end of the year and 
it is customary to guarantee either the 
whole or a certain large proportion of 
the individual reserve as the cash sur- 
render value of that policy on default 
of premium payments. 

Other Options 

It is customary also to offer other 
options, one such option being usually 
required by law to be given automatic- 
ally. The usual options given, as you 
are aware, are the Paid-up Policy op- 
tion and the Extended Insurance option. 
The first of these in the case of say an 
Ordinary Life policy is the amount of 
insurance which the reserve or a cer- 
tain fixed proportion thereof would buy 
if such sum were to be employed as a 
net single premium. In other words, 
the insured has the option of choosing 
a Paid-up Policy instead of a certain 
amount of cash, one being nearly or 
exactly equivalent to the other. The 
Extended Insurance benefit means that 
the company will carry the insured for 
the face amount of the policy for the 
term stated therein, or sometimes for 
the face amount of the policy less any 
indebtedness, the same conditions as 
before existing, viz.: that the actual 
value of this term insurance allowed 
is either about or exactly the same as 
the cash value. 


Loans 


An important feature of all contracts 
other than term insurance is the Loan 





Insurance Agents 


(Continued from page 5) 


option which is usually identical in 
amount with the Cash Surrender Value, 
—the latter being the obvious security 
for the former. This Policy Loan bene- 
fit is one around which a constant con- 
troversy rages, some extremists con- 
tending that it is about the best fea- 
ture in the policy apart from the life 
insurance itself, while the opposite party 
consider it an evil thing and would go 
so far as to promote legislation to abol- 
ish it entirely. 

Taking a moderate position I think 
most of us here will agree (1) that the 
loan benefit may be a very useful thing 
in time of need. (2) That taking the 
full loan is a dangerous thing as it is 
apt to lapse the policy and in any case 
seriously diminish the protection, and 
(3) that the company and all its repre- 
sentatives should, therefore, seek to dis- 
courage the effecting of the maximum 
loan except for absolute necessity, and 
should encourage the repayment of old 
loans by reasonable instalments at any 
time. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.’s_ Position Regarding Insur- 
ance on Naturalized Citizens 


The Northwestern Life has issued 
the following to agents: 

“There seems to be a wrong impres- 
sion with regard to the requirements 
necessary for a foreign-born subject 
becoming a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. In some instances, we 
have found that a man considers him- 
self a naturalized citizen if he has re- 
sided in the United States prior to at 
taining his majority. Another will re- 
gard himself as naturalized if his 
father has taken out first citizenship 
papers, and men who have taken out 
only their first citizenship papers will 
also consider themselves naturalized 
citizens. 

“In Circular No. 954%, the Company 
withdrew from insuring the lives of 
foreign-born subjects under age 45, 
who resided in the United States but 
were not naturalized citizens. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, Circular No. 9534, a 
modification of the former, was issued, 
stating that foreign-born residents, 
under age 50, who were not naturalized 
citizens of the United States, would be 
insurable, providing they would sign 
the agreement in Supplement to Ap- 
plication for Insurance. 

“The requirement of the Company in 
the case of a foreign-born resident 
under the age of 50, is to know if he 
is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. In order to be such, it would 
be necessary for the applicant’s father 
to have applied for and received his 
first and second papers of naturaliza- 
tion while applicant was still a minor; 
otherwise it would be necessary for the 
applicant himself to have applied for 
and received his first and second nat- 
uralization papers, which would grant 
him full rights of American citizen- 
ship. 

“It was not the intention of the 
Company, when issuing Circulars Nos. 
95% and 9534, to deviate from iis for- 
mer practice with regard to soliciting 
or writing insurance upon foreign-born 
subjects. The Company, from its or- 
ganization, has confined itself strictly 
to the healthful districts of the United 
States and has never looked with favor 
upon the writing of a temporary resi- 
dent of the United States who is a 
foreign-born subject intending to take 
up his future residence in any foreign 
country; nor have we ever made a 
practice of insuring foreign-born, ex- 
cept those from certain countries only, 
of continental Europe. 

“For the present, the Company does 
not care to issue insurance to a ».erson 
who contemplates a voyage to a bel- 
ligerent country.” 


Cc. C. Ferguson has been made actu- 
ary of the Great-West Life. 
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EFFICIENCY IN SECURING, TRAINING 
AND SUPERVISING AGENTS 


By Glover S. Hastings, Superintendent of Agencies, New 
England Mutual Life 








Efficiency: the watch-word of the day. 
Everywhere public and private enter- 
prises are questioned as to their effi- 
ciency. Old and established methods 
of production, distribution and admin- 
istration are being attacked. Nothing 
is too vast, nothing too small to escape 
the searching test for efficiency. What 


foes this efficiency mean? It means 
the conservation of man and matter. 
It is the elimination of friction and 
waste in every form, waste of material, 
of time, and of instruments. It is real- 
izing the most value for the least ex- 
penditure: a higher percentage of net 
results It means co-operation, team 


work. It is understanding and handling 
men. It is discovering and developing 


capacity; finding the right man for the 
right place. It is preserving human 
life, and fostering happines. It means 
increasing the world’s wealth, and the 
sharing of the workers in the benefits 
of advancing civilization. It is the re- 
lation of what is to what ought to be. 
One of the most important questions 
for a general agent or manager is: 
How much more efficient will my men 
he to-morrow because of the experience 


ot to-day? How can that experience be 
utilized so that they can produce more 


insurance and receive a larger amount 
ot commission with less effort? 

The more efficient the general agent 
and his associates become, the more 
insurance they secure and the more 
dollars they make. With progress fi- 
nancially comes the ability, and in most 


cases the desire, to branch out into un- 
cultivated fields. 


Behind the movement for greater ef- 
ficiency is the fact that the problems of 
the executive are now largely economic. 
The new order of things demands in- 


creased efficiency all along the line; not 
otherwise can practical efficiency be 


realized. Every agent has or should 
have ideals as to standards of efficiency 
and the obligations of an agent, because 


ideals precede realization. 

The successful life insurance agency 
is necessarily the result of growth. It 
requires both planting and culturing. 

The growth of an agency will be con- 
tinuous so long as the general agent 
remains interested, vigorous and effi- 
cient. If the growth be really growth, 
2nd not decay; if it consist of the flow- 
ing in of fresh sap and the putting forth 
of new branches, it will not injure but 


will preserve those parts of the old 
tree which are worth preserving. The 
building of an agency is a cumulative 
process, and the more efficient the or- 
ganization, the stronger it becomes. 
Back of a growing agency must be a 
Sympathetic and efficient administra- 


ton—a general agent who possesses 
the spirit of organization, who is human 
in his relations with men, a positive 
force in the business world, and pos- 
sessing a capacity for hard work that 
is contagious. 


Organization and Responsibility 

The general agent’s task of co-ordi- 
nating an office and agency staff with 
the duties of each performed in an able 
Manner, furnishing adequate capital, 
and assuming all responsibilities and 
risks of business is the bone and sinew 
of the agency system. It should not be 
forgotten that all the possessions of a 
feneral agent are at the mercy of his 
business risks; hence, at the beginning 


and continuously, emphasis should be 
Placed upon the proper selection and 
retention of the individuals who shall 


constitute his organization. 
Selecting and Retaining Agents 
Instead of the old policy of “hiring 
and firing” until the right man is dis- 
covered, it is imperative to make a thor- 


ough and comprehensive examination of 
individual adaptability, with a view to 
discovering fitness. Not only should 
a man’s history be looked into but his 
temper and tendencies should be noted. 
The agent who has personality plus is 
the one who wins. In the field of life 
insurance solicitation, as in every other 
Lusiness, efficient workmen who can 
bring things to pass in a big way are 
rare, in fact, in the main, the same un- 
favorable conditions so frequently found 
in the industrial and commercial world 
exist also in the insurance business. 
New employes are recruited from 
green-horns, and no adequate instruc 
tion is given, and no experience pro- 
vided except what is picked up in a 
bap-hazard manner. 

No wonder that in all lines of human 
endeavor so many fail. In the absence 
of the right form of co-o~e-ation, new 
men have nothing but a struggle for 
existence, resulting in the survival of 
the fittest in a more or les crude and 
cestructive form. The life insurance 
agent who turns out a failure because 
he has been playing blind man’s buff, 
and stumbling along until he has reach- 
ed the inevitable precipice, has had a 
practical, lasting and effective experi- 
ence that will re-act to the detriment 
ot the business; and all because the 
general agent did not properly select 
end then give systematic and adequate 
training plus the right kind of co-opera- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the level of efficiency is 
the efficiency of the least efficient part 
cf an organization, it follows that effi- 
ciency can be gained only by addition 
and subtraction taking place at most 
general agencies. Sub-agents, particu- 
larly at agency headquarters and dis- 
trict offices, who are hopeless should be 
eliminated, not only because they oc- 
cupy valuable space at the offices, but 
for the more important reason that the 
influence of contact with inertia affects 
the mental attitude of the successful 
agents. 

It is vital to know how to influence 
the ideas of others, but to be able to 
influence their attitudes is still more 
important, because success or failure 
in this business is caused more by 
mental attitude than by mental capac- 
ity. Nothing but failure can result from 
that unpunishable and unconquerable 
mental attitude which we designate va- 
riously as laziness, indolence, apathy, 
shiftlessness and lack of _ interest. 
Agents showing any of these qualities 
in marked degree should be eliminated 
at once. Such action is indispensable 
to the well-being of the agency force as 
a whole. In many cases an agent at 


headquarters, or even one out in the 
territory, is not securing a maximum 
production because of lack of adapta- 
bility to his environment. If a machine 
is placed wrongly, the manufacturer 
does not dispense with it. He moves it 
to a place where it will fit in better. 
Why should it be different in the plac- 
ing of men? 

Both in selecting and in retaining 
agents, the general agent should keep 
in mind that the attitude which one 
takes toward life in general and toward 
his calling in particular is of more im- 
portance than natural ability; that an 
agent’s success or failure should not 
be measured wholly by the amount of 
new business secured in a given time, 
but rather by the spirit with which he 
accepts the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion. The man who possesses or who 
can develop concentration, or the power 
of continued enthusiastic application, 
will be the winner. A person may have 
great ability, but if he does not ring 
true, if there is any evidence of coun- 
terfeit about him, he is not entitled to 
your confidence. One who will mis- 
represent things to the general agent, 
to the home office, or to his clients, 
can never hope to get far or to accom- 
plish much in the life insurance pro- 
fession. Even natural law will eventu- 
ally defeat the lie—the sham. Further- 
more, the public should not be given 
wrong notions concerning the import- 
ance of the life insurance profession by 
the standards required for admission. 
Those who have accomplished great 
things in business, in the professions, 
and in science have as a rule been men 
who at the outset possessed only mod- 
erate ability. 

We imitate the acts of hearty, jovial 
individuals more than those of reverse 
temperament. This point cannot be 
pressed too far, since a surly and self- 
ish agent who blurts out complaints be- 
fore the whole office will surely cor- 
rupt the entire force. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note a claim 
made by an expert dairyman that an 
unruly cow in the herd will curtail to 
an appreciable extent both the quan- 
tity and the quality of the milk given 
by another who has been the victim of 
her temper. 


Instructing Agents 

There can be no doubt that there is 
at last an awakening on the part of 
many companies and agency managers 
to the proper instruction of their field 
representatives. Evidence is not lack- 
ing that a large new business, together 
with a proper conservation of the old, 
is the result of a high and general in- 
telligence among the agents, supple- 
mented by special training in life in- 
surance in general, in company advan- 
tages and requirements and salesman 
ship methods. 

Correspondence schools and _ text 
books on various phases of life insur- 
ance render invaluable service, yet they 
provide neither the skill nor the learn- 
ing which must be possessed by the suc- 
cessful agent. Bulletins and circulars, 


or the valuable loose-leaf book, may 
(Continued on page 9. 
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The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 











Here is the way the Ohio 
State Life, of Columbus, 
divides the year 1916 for 
the average agent of the 
company, and it declares 
that there is no reason why every agent 
should not do this well or better: 
Our 1915 Time Table 
26 working days per month 
5 interviews per day (not calls) 

130 interviews per month (not calls) 

130 divided by 2=65 Favorables 

65 divided by 2=33 Hopefuls 

33 divided by 2=17 Probables 

17 divided by 2=9 Sure. 

Average Policy, $1,500.00 
Results 

$13,500 per month—average premiums 
$35.00 per $1,000.00. Tweive months 
paid-for production, $162,000.00—pre- 
miums $5,670.00. Average commission 
45 per cent.—12 months’ income $2, 
551.50. 


Dividing 
Up the 
Year 


Two years ago J. H. Bren- 

Brenneman neman had never written 

Gets a policy. He signed up 

the Cash with the Philadelphia 

Life. He saw at an early 

date that if insurance is to stick it i» 

necessary for the agent to pay a lot of 

attention to collections. His own story 
of his methods follows: 

“My applications all show the entire 
premium collected, or at least the 
amount for the first quarterly payments, 
because I find it is a comparatively 
easy proposition to get money from 
your applicant as soon as he has signed 
the dotted line, for he has become your 
warmest friend. Ask him, as soon as 
the last letter of his name is signed, 
how much he wants to pay. If he 
asks you how much, tell him all of it, 
and if he kicks, get half of it, or quar- 
ter of it, and tell him if he should take 
sick after he has taken the examination, 
policy can be delivered because ‘he put 
it into force when he gave you the ap- 
plication. To get the annual payment 
use also the argument why should he 
wait one entire year before his premium 
insurance went into effect, and keep 
yourself posted on all the accidents 
that happen to men in your entire ter- 
ritory, like a man falling from a tree 
and breaking his back, which happened 
in my district May 11th.” 

* + * 
Under the heading 

Salesmenship “Salesmenship—A Fine 
Art,” Edwin S. Rolston, 
in the “Plico,” published 
by the Philadelphia 


a 
Fine Art 


Life, makes an interesting study of the. 


work of salesmen. Mr. Rolston 
in part: 

“A salesman of our acquaintance tried 
for over a year, unsuccessfully, to sell 
a certain man a grand piano of a well- 
known make. The man had a very 
fine upright piano and did not feel he 
was justified in the expense, and the 
one he had was perfectly satisfactory. 
The salesman was persistent, without 
being offensive, but he was making no 
tFeadway. ‘After a time the man bought 
a rather pretentious house, and moved 
in. There was in this house a hand- 
some music-room done in green and 
gold and the upright piano looked very 
well in its new surroundings. 

“Again the salesman got very active 


Says 


but the result was the same, a firm 
determined ‘No!’ from the man. 

“Then the salesman thought up a 
plan. His firm had sold grand pianos 
te practically every millionaire and 
multimillionaire in that city, and had 
photographs of the various music-rooms 
in the residences of these wealthy 
people. 

“One fine morning when he knew the 
man to whom he was trying to sell the 
piano would be at his office, he called 
on the man’s wife, showed her the 
photographs of these elegant music- 
rooms and requested permission to have 
her room photographed to place with 
the others. 

“To say she was delighted was a 
mild way of expressing her pleasure. 
Of course she wou!d have no objection 
to having her piano moved temporar- 
ily into another room and one of their 
grand pianos placed in the music-room 
while the photograph was taken, as his 
firm wanted it for an advertisement. 

“Certainly not, she would be quite 
willing, and in a short time a photog- 
rapher was on the scene, a van with a 
grand piano was at the door, with men 
who in a few minutes had moved the 
old piano into another room, and had 
set up the grand piano in its place. 
The picture was taken and was a com- 
plete success. 

“Would the lady mind allowing the 
grand piano to remain for a few days, 
as the men were very busy? (Indeed 
they had disappeared with the van the 
moment the grand was set up.) 

“The lady was tickled with the idea. 
Next day a copy of the photo was laid 
on her husband’s desk downtown with 
a letter of thanks for the privilege of 
allowing the picture to be taken. 

“About two weeks passed. It was at 
an hour when the man would be at 
home (previously found out by a sharp 
salesman). A van drew up in front of 
the house. The salesman at the head 
of a gang of movers had come to take 
the grand piano back again to the ware- 
house, hoped the time for calling did 
not inconvenience, etc., etc. The grand 
was moved out into the lobby and the 
upright put back in its place. As the 
man said himself afterward, it looked 
like thirty cents. A handsome music- 
room was never designed for anything 
but a grand, and the men were ordered 
to put the grand back again in the 
music-room. 

“That man has now two pianos, and 
a salesman who studied his client and 
made a fine art of his profession pock- 
eted the commission on a grand piano. 

“There is always some way of getting 
at a man, and of overcoming his objec- 
tions, and it pays to study how.” 

aa * * 


“Why are some agents 

Why are a success in the insur- 
Some Agents ance business while oth- 

a Success? ers who are gifted with 

greater brain power, a 
better education, greater powers of en- 
durance and, in a great many instances, 
better physical appearance, still are 
failures?” 

This is a question which O. A. Quinn, 
of Toronto, asks in the Record of the 
Prudential of Newark. His answer is 
published below. 


The answer is, because each of the 
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first-named gentlemen, realizing the 
handicap under which he must labor 
in order to make progress, realizes also 
that concentration of effort ana patient, 
tireless study must be his daily pro- 
gram if he wishes to become a success- 
ful agent. The first thing he does, 
therefore, is to pick out a certain street 
on his debit in which to canvass, and 
works in toward the center, not out 
toward the rural section, for he realizes 
that to take the last-mentioned direc- 
tion would be defeating his original 
program of concentration, while if he 
adhered to the first-named plan he 
would not only be carrying out his idea 
of concentration, but he would also be 
conserving his own physical energy. 


It never enters his mind, when start- 
ing in to work, that other agerts of 
his or some other company may ave 
been and, no doubt, have been over 
this same territory previously, and that 
this territory, as 2 consequence, has 
been worked: to death; but it does en 
ter his mind, in a very forcible man- 
ner, that there is business to be writ 
ten in that particular street, that there 
are people in that street who owe him 
a living and who are willing and anx 
ious to cancel this debt if he will only 
put forth the effort to call and collect it. 


Not being personally acquainted with 
who or what these people are or do or 
their place of residence, he starts in 
at the first house and, after diligent 
inquiry at this and every succeeding 
house, until he has canvassed the whole 
street, he has either succeeded in col- 
lecting part of the aforesaid debt or 
he has obtained sufficient information 
to enable him to collect it that evening 
or in the very near future. At the 
same time, he begins his course of 
study, which includes the following 
most important items, viz.: a close ob 
servance of the different traits and 
characteristics of the people he comes 
in contact with, the different forms of 
argument they present, the policies of 
the company “he” represents, his in- 
struction book, and tast, but not least, 
himself. 


‘And so he goes on, day after day, 
making progress, increasing his sales, 
improving his position financially, sell- 
ing his goods right (with emphasis on 
the “right), being thoroughly honest 
(room for more emphasis) with the 
people who have helped provide tor 
him his daily bread, and thus creating 
eventually a feeling of mutual confidence 
and trustworthiness between the peo- 
ple and himself, which will produce 
an ample return later on through ret- 
erence calls. 


Is it all plain sailing? No!—with 
emphasis on the “no.” He has his 
lapses, like any other agent; he has 
his rainy days, he has to turn out in 
the cold winter mornings; sometimes 
he feels pretty sick physically, though 
not mentally; but these things are all 
incidental to his day’s work. sSc he 
keeps on plugging and getting results. 


If “brevity is the soul of 
Value wit,” then terseness ig 
of the talisman of the iife in- 

Terseness surance agent, says The 

Northwestern Mutual Life. 

To be terse is more than being con- 
cise or brief. It is both with the addi- 
tion of extreme clearness and the pol- 
ish of elegance. 

There is a well defined impression 
abroad that the successful life insur. 
ance salesman must in vulgar par ‘ance 
have “the gift of gab.” Nothing could 
be farther from the truth, for the best 
salesmen are generally men of few 
words. 

Some one has truly said, “No one 
wants to swallow an ox to get at the 
tenderloin,” and this applies especially 
to the prospect for insurance. Don’t 
overload the poor victim with all the 
insurance lore you have acquired dur- 
ing your experience and then wonder 
why you lost the case. 

SYSTEM 
An old Subject, it is True, But Never 
Too Old To Be Repeated 
Says The Bulletin 


The Bulletin of the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh, makes an interesting study 
cf the value of system. The paper says 
in part: 

System makes work easier, all 
the world over. And according to 
the experiences of those who have 
made good at selling insurance, sys- 
tem in this work is even more valu- 
able than in any other. 

Plan your prospects according to 
some definite scheme. Know as 
much as possible about them be 
fore you make your attack. 

Make your calls according to def- 
inite territory, or perhaps by pro- 
fessions. One of our men finds he 
does the best work by calling on 
as many men of one profession as 
possible at a given period. His 
experience with each helps him 
with all the others. They are all 
apt to have the same prejudices, 
the same ideas. 

Keep your records systematical- 
ly. Arrange your cards so that you 
can turn to any individual at any 
moment, and tell just exactly who 
he is, what is the best line of ap- 
proach for him, and what has been 
done in his case. There are just 
a few really able men who are 
making good, but on a _ smaller 
scale than if they got their affairs 
down to a definite basis. 

They work hard, they call regular- 
ly on a number of prospects, but 
their labor is to a certain extent 
wasted. There is lost motion. And 
any engineer will tell you that this 
means waste energy. 

Mere hard work will not bring 
success. There must be behind the 
work a know how ihat will make 
it accomplish something. 
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Efficiency In Securing and Training Agents 


(Continued from page 7) 


pe furnished, but these alone will not 
suffice. The new agent must watch an 
actual sale, study the introduction and 
the securing of the prospect’s attention, 
how the salesman makes his points, 
how he brings out objections and meets 
them, how he leads up to the signing of 
the application, and shows where to 
sign. What is said is not half the 
trick; how it is said is the convincing 
part, which the slowest member of the 
agency force by watching an experi- 
enced agent can learn more quickly 
than the smartest could work out of 
pooks, papers or bulletins. Jn teaching, 
precept is inferior to example wherever 
the latter is possible. 

There is no question but that a good 
leader is imitated by his men, and the 
agency is benefited by the imitation. 
Put small producers and new men, if 
necessary, in charge of an expert agent 
for team work. Make it an object for 
the expert by conceding an overhead 
commission for his co-operation. For 
such men this method will be the most 
vivid lesson in salesmanship; they can 
put model their selling effort on lines 
demonstrated to be so effective. On 
the streets of many cities may be seen 
a trolley car and behind it one or two 
trailers. Part of the education of an 
agent is making him independent and 
able to stand alone. Don’t let him be 
a trailer indefinitely. The efficient, ac- 
tive, progressive agent possesses quali- 
ties that also produce a nervous, high- 
strung, volatile individual, quick to 
learn, keenly alive to his problems and 
readily amenable to suggestion. It those 
suggestions are of the right sort they 
will generally bring the right results. 

It should not be overlooked, however, 
that in spite of the most careful instruc- 
tions, the race may be to those who 
possess “staying qualities” rather than 
to the well equipped, to the tortoise 
rather than to the hare. One agent who 
has all possible advantages may fail 
to profit by them; another may feel his 
disadvantages so keenly that he will 
try to overcome them, so resolutely 
that he cannot but succeed, and in a 
large way if he has also the energy and 
persistency that lead to success in every 
undertaking. 


Advances 

That the difficulty of securing sub- 
agents without making advances is real, 
and is all but universal, will be admit- 
ted by every general agent who has 
during the past ten years had much to 
do in developing an organization. Al- 
most without exception the interest of 
new agents centers in the income to be 
received. If they could retain their 
position and accustomed income with 
less effort, they would do so. If the 
retention and increase of income depend 
on individual production, the men will 
respond to the incentive. When income 
is based in whole or in part on com- 
missions, the stimulus to action is con- 
Stantly present. Every application se- 
cured and policy placed increases in- 
come. The income thus continuously 
beckons the agent to greater accom- 
plishment. The agent with a fixed sal- 
ary does not feel so continuously the 
goad of his financial needs—it is less 
in mind and does not control his atti- 
tude toward his work. The agent on a 


fixed guarantee, therefore, will not pro- 
duce so much. 

Many methods of part commission 
and part salary are in vogue, and when 
made for periods of not less than one 
year and the general agent properly 
tutors the salesmen in theory and prac- 
tice, they generally prove satisfactory, 
because in our business that condition 
is capable of greatest enjoyment where 
necessity urges, but not painfully, where 
effort is required, but without undue 
anxiety. Some of the best men in the 
business have been developed and held 
under this system; but remember it is 
not the amount of money advanced to 
the agent, but rather the kind of a man 
employed to fill the position and the 
kind of supervision given him that is 
important. 

The ideal condition is to be able to 
devote time and money to the develop- 
ment of agents. Both may be well in- 
vested and in the years to come will 
yield a small but reasonable profit, but 
in the absence of ready capital consola- 
tion may be had with this fact: that 
of time and money for organization 
purposes, the greater of these is time. 

Contests 

The general agent, to secure continu- 
ous and effective exertion, must fre- 
quently stimulate interest by new 
thoughts, new ideas, and new concep- 
tions of life insurance, and how to sell 
it. This can also be accomplished by 
means of contests, and to a degree that 
will make the effort worth while and 
profitable to himself. In football, base- 
ball, tennis, bowling and other exciting 
and stimulating games, rivalry between 
individuals is a prominent feature. In 
golf, the game is frequently played with- 
out this factor, the only competition 
being with previous records or with 
the mythical bogy. Such competition 
adds zest to the game, and the same 
principle is applicable to the life insur- 
ance business. 

Organizations differ widely, and in 
many agencies the bogy idea is the only 
practical one. In other agencies the 
principle of handicaps is so manifestly 
fair that it should not be neglected. 
Recently a prominent company furnish- 
ed every general agent with a state- 
ment showing the best month’s record 
as to paid-for new business of every 
agent in his organization, with the re- 
quest that every man be enlisted in an 
endeavor to excel his previous record. 
The plan was effective. The agents 
became alert and confident. The result 
was the largest business of any month 
in the company’s history of more than 
seventy years. 

Even the most industrious and ambi- 
tious agents will be stimulated by com- 
petition, while with a group of the less 
industrious, such a stimulation is often 
wonder-working in its effects. Unde- 
niably the contest idea wields an im- 
portant influence in building up a vast 
business in a relatively brief time. A 
trotting horse is unable to attain his 
greatest speed apart from a pace maker. 
He needs such stimulus to get under 
way quickly, to attain his fastest gait, 
and to keep it up. In this particular 
an athlete in sprinting is like a horse— 
he is unable by sheer force of will to 
run a hundred yards in ten seconds. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 


The Company 


626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 
8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 
$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 





Capital and Surplus..... 
Insurance in Force. . 


Payments to Policyholders since Organization.. on 
Is Paying its Policyholders over ..........- 


GOOD TERRITORY 


$11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 


99:256.046.00 






wenonssetsastveseceobecs, SMe 


cece ceeceseeceeececee+$1,250,000.00 annually 
FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Centracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 







E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


insurance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 


Assets over One Million. 


Business received first eight months, 1913, over Eight Million 


(average One Million a month), 
We want a capable general 
Important open territory. 


agent for vacant office. 





—- 








a 





individuality at its full value. 








Solicitors are like gizzards, no goud without grit. 
ment «nd connect with some young company where you can find a future worth considering ? 
you have always traveled in, and look out into the wide world, you lack grit to make the first step, don’t you ? 
spring of success, but a mainspring has no force unless you wind it up. : 
have ambition enough to desire a better position, and grit enough to go after it, you can spend the winter months in a country where 
the sun shines every day; where the roses bloom perpetually ; where frosts are few and a freeze almost unknown. 
good position in a state where only eleven companies wrote as much as a million each last year; where a competitor does not lurk 
behind every bush, and the first wail of a new born infant is not “hard times.” nd 
amount of ability you can obtain a connection with the Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, of Shreveport, Louisiana, that will 
‘io? That will mean promotion as rapidly as you are entitled to it and the capitalization of your 


mean the realization of all your dreams. L i 
Vice-President and General Manager, THomas P. 


The president of this Company is W. T. CRAwForD ; 
Luioyp, M. D.; Superintendent of Agencies, W. M. Lrnpsey, all of Shreveport, La. 


Grit is the key with which you can do the winding. 


How many times have you promised yourself to cut loose from your present environ- 
When you climb to the top of the rut 


Ambition is the main- 
jf you 


You can secure a 


If you have the grit to make a change and a reasonable 
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York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
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INCORPORATION OF 
UNDERWRITERS 
The incorporation of the Fidelity 
Underwriters, changing its name and 
giving it a million capital and the same 
surplus, is regarded by agents as the 
most important development that has 
taken place since the fight on annexes 
started. Undoubtedly they feel that 
they have won a victory. For a zreat 
many years the agency associations 
have adopted resolutions against so- 
called underwriters’ agency abuses with 
what seemed monotonous regularity. 
These resolutions have not differed 
materially in form. It has been a con- 
stant hammering at the same subject. 
Sometimes, appeals have been made 
to legislators or commissioners. But, 
while some of the States have acted— 
mostly in the West and South—the 
particular objections complained of 
were only moderately abated. 


FIDELITY 


The principal grievance of the local 
agents, of course, has been against 
multiple agencies. They alleged that 
the annex was often a mere blind for 
the planting of new agencies. In vities 
where the limitation of new agencies 
was fixed by the agents themselv2s the 
brought complications which 
dissatisfaction. Agents who 
have seen company accommodations in- 
crease enormously and have lost busi- 
ness accordingly have been bitter. 

On the other hand, companies main- 
taining underwriters’ agencies have 
presented some unusually strong argu- 
ments. The increase in an agent’s car- 
rying capacity, caused by the annexes, 
was a necessity of the times. Natur- 
ally, many large agents, thus given in- 
creased accommodation, have had no 
complaint to make. 


annex 
caused 


Right here is the kernel of the whole 
proposition. The underwriters’ agency, 
conducted as a real company with a 
real plant, operating along the same 
constructive lines as other companies, 
co-operating with bureaus and boards, 
should be distinguished from the annex 
that is merely a cloak for business 
grabbing and sharp practices. There 
have been good annexes and bad an- 
nexes, but the claim is that it has been 
difficult to distinguish between them, 
although most any agent can tell in an 
instant the type of underwriters’ 1gency 
to which he objects. 

There is also a grave question as to 
whether agency limitation is economic- 

ally correct in principle. 


decided in Pennsylvania and in New 
Jersey that such limitation is opposed 
to public policy and in violation of the 


common law. In no town in New Jer- 
sey is there a limitation placed on the 
number of agencies, while in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh it has been im- 
possible for agents to form a limita- 
tion agreement because of the attitude 
of the courts. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
to incorporate a company nowadays. 
The only reason for failure to incorpor- 
ate annexes in some cases has been a 
disinclination to give up fighting for a 
principle. The Fidelity Underwriters, 
under another name and with a million 
capital, will not be conducted much 
differently than heretofore. ‘So far as 
the agents are concerned there will be 
little difference except that there will 
be more liberality in accommodation. 
From that standpoint competition of 
the Fidelity Underwriters incorporated 
may be felt more severely by azents 
than competition from the Fidelity 
Underwriters unincorporated. 

Naturally, any step taken by Henry 
Evans is of the utmost interest and im- 
portance to every fire insurance man. 
He is one of the greatest of all under- 
writers, past or present. Daring and 
courage are parts of his make-up. As 
the directing head of three large fire 
insurance companies his influence and 
power will be more paramount than 
ever. et 





WORLD'S INSURANCE CONGRESS 


The program of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress has been issued. While 
it is not complete, enough has been out- 
fined to demonstrate that this Con- 
gress will be extremely useful to in- 
surance interests. The main point em- 
phasized will be to call the attention 
of the public to the service rendered 
the community by insurance, whether 
in protecting widows and children and 
setting business men on their feet after 
fire, guarding against fire and against 
accident, or extending life. 

It has been difficult to arrange all 
three branches of insurance so that 
each will have equal representation on 
the program, but the committee has 
done the best it can. It has acted in 
a broad spirit, looking at insurance in 
a big way so as to interest the most 
number of people. It will not make 
much difference whether the attend- 
ance at this Congress is large. The 
chances are that numerically it will 
not be. The thing to remember is 
that the speakers will be addressing a 
national audience and that insurance 
will hold the center of the stage for 
many days. If the messages of the 
speakers are to have a wide currency 
in the daily papers they must be lively 
and interesting. Mere recitals of sta- 
tistics, cold grouping of facts, handing 
out of pedantry will not accomplish 
the purpose. 

The daily papers will carry speeches 
if there is a new viewpoint or an old 
and ever-present condition is recited in 
a fresh, unhackneyed manner.  For- 
tunately, among the speakers are such 
men as Haley Fiske, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, Richard M. Bissell, Edwin M. War- 
field and Robert L. Cox, who ulways 
have a message of interest and can 
present insurance facts in a manner 


It has beento compel the attention they deserve. 















The Human Side of Insurance 














[*] 
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CHARLES A. PEABODY 


Charles A. Peabody, president of the 
Mutual Life, is completing his tenth 
year as president of that company. 
Under his leadership the Mutual Life 
has gained great prestige in the past 
decade, and has continued to elevate 
its position among the great financial 
institutions of the world. Mr. Pea- 
body’s judgment regarding investments 
—he ranks at the top as a real estate 
expert, for instance—has been of un- 
told value to the company. He rapidly 
adjusted himself to insurance matters 
and his reputation as an insurance man 


Major Edward V. Preston, who, as 


announced in The Eastern Underwriter 
recently ended a half century of service 
with the Travelers, has had an un- 
usual career. 

When Lincoln called for volunteers 
at the outbreak of the Civil War the 
Major responded and served through 
the four years of hostilities. He was 
discharged from the service June 1, 
1865. He entered the service of the 
Travelers nine days later. His first 
act was to insure himself against acci- 
dent, the only business done by the 
company at that time for $10,000, as 
long as the company would carry the 
risk. Late in July he was discharged 
from the United States service by spe- 
cial order of the Secretary of War, the 
discharge being effective July 31. lhus, 
through the mistake of an officer who 
on June ist told him to consider him- 
self discharged from the service for 
two months, he was in the employ of 
the Travelers and also in the service 
of the Government. 

And from that time when he entered 
the then small offices of the company 
until now, Major Preston has been 
every day, a Travelers man, proud of 
his company and of its wonderful 
record. 

* - s 


M. J. Cleary, of Blanchardville, Wis., 
who succeeds Herman L. Ekern as 
Commissioner of Insurance of Wiscon- 
sin, is a lawyer and a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. He has served 
two terms in the Legislature, and is 
now counsel for the Governor. Mr. 
Ekern said this week: 

“Il wish to express my appreciation 
of the helpful co-operation and friend- 
ship of fellow-officials, the companies 
and societies, the press, and the pub- 
lic, so freely extended to this office 
during my incumbency. With thanks 





ranks with that he has always iield in 
New York as a distinguished financier. 

Mr. Peabody is a graduate of “olum- 
bia University and Columbia Law 
School, and he first came into promin- 
ence as a lawyer. At one time he was 
a member of the Assembly. Always 
he has dealt in big affairs, winning suc- 
cess in every phase of life. He has a 
beautiful Summer home at Cold Spring 
Harbor, near Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 
belongs to the Metropolitan, University, 
Union League, Tuxedo and other clubs. 


for the consideration which has always 
been shown, I bespeak for my successor 
and his associates the same gererous 
treatment.” 

*- ~ o 


John F. Parker, of Norwich, Conn., 
has just passed the half century mark 
as a fire insurance agent. In 1865 after 
graduating from school he entered the 
offices of Thomas H. Perkins as a clerk. 
He served with Mr. Perkins’ firm until 
1877 when he formed the partnership 
with the late Henry L. Parker under 
the name of Parker Brothers. ‘Two 
years later the agency was consoli- 
dated with that of Mr. Perkins and con- 
tinued under the name of Perkins and 
Parker Brothers. After a few years Mr. 
Perkins retired on account of 11] health 
and left the business in the hands of 
the brothers. 


Since 1866 Mr. Parker has been as- 
sociated with the business life of the 
Hartford Fire asa clerk in the agency 
or as local representative. The com- 
pany established its first agency in the 
State in Norwich in 1810 and appointed 
as local agent Jonathan George Wash- 
ington Trumbull. At the present time 
Mr. Parker represents other companies, 
but he looks with special pride on his 
career as a Hartford agent. Mr. Parker 
was born in Norwich in 1846 and has 
always resided there. 


Willard Done, assistant general coun- 
sel of the National Board, and who 
was formerly an insurance commis- 
sioner, is preparing an elementary trea- 
tise on insurance that will embrace 
the field of both fire and life insurance 
and, possibly, casualty and kindred 
lines. The work will not be so much a 
text book as a series of readings on the 
subject of insurance for eighth grade 
pupils. 
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Fire Insurance Department 


APPROVE N. F. P.A. PROCEDURE 


VIEWS OF WIEDERHOLD AND DANA 








Philadelphia and Boston Men Think 
That Subjects are Not Rushed 
Through Hurriedly 


Considerable interest was evinced in 
a story published by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week of agitation over 
a change in procedure in the proceed- 
ings of the National Fire Protection 
Association because of a belief in some 
quarters that the N. F. P. A. is trying 
to accomplish too much at its meet- 
ings. In last week’s issue Franklin H. 
Wentworth, secretary of the Associa- 
tion, said that no change in procedure 
was necessary as there is plenty of 
time given to digest the reports of com- 
mittees. Professor Woolson, of the Na- 
tiona! Board of Fire Underwriters, dis- 
agreed with him. 

The views of the Louis Wiederhold, 
Jr., of the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department, and Gor- 
ham Dana, manager of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Bureau of New England, follow: 

Louis Wiederhold, Jr.: We are much 
surprised to note that there should be 
any criticism of the proceedings of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and we think without doubt that such 
criticism is entirely unjustified. Nearly 
all committee reports which cover 
standard requirements are promulgated 
to members ten days, or two weeks, 
previous to meeting, and they should 
have ample time to become acquainted 
with the contents. As you probably 
wre aware, three full days are devoted 
to the meetings, and many of these re- 
ports are exhaustively discussed and 
the writer has failed to note any dis- 
position upon the part of the chair to 
curtail the floor privilege of members. 

Gorham Dana: In regard to work of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, | do not believe there is ground 
for serious criticism in connection with 
committee reports considered at the an- 
nual meetings. The subjects are so 
technical that the bulk of the work 
must necessarily be done jin the com- 
mittee meetings. There are compara- 
tively few members who are well 
enough posted on any particular sub- 
ject to be able to discuss it in the meet- 
ing and these few should carefully di- 
gest the proposed reports before the 
meeting and bring up any points which 
they may desire to criticise. ‘There is 
certainly no time in a three days’ con- 
vention to discuss all details of a long 
and technical report, but those who 
have criticisms should present them 
promptly and briefly at the proper time. 

It seems to me that there is no cause 
for criticism of the methods employed. 


WILLIS Oo. ROBB’S ADDRESS 





Underwriters Await With Interest 
What He Will Say at New York 
Association Meet 


The address to be delivered before 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State this month by Willis O. 
Robb, manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange will be one of the 
most important of the year, particu- 
larly if Mr. Robb discusses fire insur- 
ance rates as he undoubtedly will. Mr. 
Robb ranks as the leading fire insur- 
ance rater in America, and in addi- 
tion to his long experience and great 
technical equipment he has a gift of 
expression which makes any audience 
he addresses see the subject discussed 
more clearly than before it hears him 
talk. 

Since any insurance man of Mr. 
Robb’s prominence has addressed un- 
derwriters on rating topics the rate 
Situation has had some changes. The 
States, having decided that the insur- 
ance superintendent shall not have the 
last word in fixing the rate, are deter- 
mined that there sha!l be no rate dis- 
crimination. The latest law on the sub- 
ject is Iowa’s, which became effective 
this month. This law requires com- 
panies to file their rates with the De- 
partment. Any discrimination or re- 
bating is punishable by law. The De- 
partment is authorized to correct any 
rate which can be shown to be unjust. 
The new law will increase rates for 
those who have been the beneficiaries 
of discrimination and favoritism in the 
past, but will encourage the improve- 
ment of risks, better conditions and 
eventually will result in a lower hasis 
for rates. 

Pennsylvania also has new rating 
laws, a compilation of them having re- 
cently been printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter. The New Jersey Act, 
preventing discrimination, and effective 
more than a year now, is regarded as 
a model law by insurance men and the 
public. The whole trend of rate iegis- 
lation is to fix rates on a fair basis so 
that large insurers shall have no ad- 
vantage over small insurers. 

The operation of the Actuarial Bu- 
reau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and its effect on rates of 
the future is another interesting turn 
to the situation. 


Mr. Robb’s most recent appearance 
in public was at the rooms of the Fire 
Insurance Society of New York where 
he delivered an address on loss ap- 
praisals. His last extensive talk on 
rates was before the Insurance Com- 
missioners, although he did make an 
informal talk recently before the Un- 
derwriters’ (Association of the Middle 
Department. 
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LIBERTY BELL NOT INSURED 





Councilmen Take Out Accident Policies 
For Trip To Exposition But Decide 
Not To Insure Bell 





The Liberty Bell is now en-route to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. It goes 
without insurance coverage. 

This announcement was made by the 
councilmanic committee of Philadelphia 
which has decided that it will not be 
necessary to insure the relic. 

“No amount of insurance could cover 
the loss of the bell,” said Charles nall, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the trip. 

Intrinsically it is worth little, but 
from a patriotic and sentimental sense 
it is priceless. No insurance can cover 
the value American places on the bell. 

Although the councilmen did not see 
fit to insure the bell they have taken 
out accident policies themselves. They 
will travel on the train with the bell. 


ORIENT BUYS LAND 
The Orient Insurance Company has 
purchased a plot of land sixty by sixty 
feet immediately adjoining its building 
on Trinity Street, Hartford. The land 
was bought by the company to allow 
it to erect an addition to its present 
building in case such an addition is 
ever needed There is, however, no 
immediate prospect of building, accord- 
ing to the officers of the company. The 
land will simply be held for any pos- 
sible future need. 
GREER IN TEMPORARY CHARGE 
No appointment has been made yet 
of a manager for the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau in Albany Manager 
Greer is in Albany, taking temporary 
charge of Bureau affairs there 


A barrel bake was the principal fea- 
ture of the Connecticut Underwriters’ 
\ssociation’s outing at Wamphassett 
Point, Conn. 








FRED. S. JAMES 











“Two of the Oldest and Strongest Fire Insurance Companies of France” 


GENERAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1819 


URBAINE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PARIS, 


FRANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Agencies Desired in the Principal Cities and Towns 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 
No. 123 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





GEO. W. BLOSSOM 
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CUTTER DECISION IMPORTANT 


CASE 











FIRE INSURANCE — EXCH. 


Grew Out of Excess Commission Pay- 
ments—Plaintiff Had Ample Oppor- 
tunity to Deny Charges 


Justice Greenbaum, in the New York 
Supreme Court, has given his verdict 
in the case of Cutter versus New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. There are 
many points in this decision of interest 
to underwriters and brokers. The de- 
cision follows: 

Cutter v. New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change (Robb et al., ete.)—The defendant 
New York Fire Insurance: Exchange exists by 
virtue of an agreement subsisting between its 
members, ainong m are three certain insur- 
ance companies, of which the plaintiff is and 
for many years past ha 1s been branch manager. 
Plaintiff is not a member of the exchange, but 
to entitle him to appe I as branch man 
ager he is required terms of the 
membership agreemet a pledge, which 
is filed with the m exchange, by 
which he agrees to agreement, 
rates, rules and regulati New York 
. nge in letter so long as 
ld an appointment” as branch man 
ager for any member of the exchange. Such 
1 pledge was signed by plaintiff. The agree- 
ment above refer rred te rrovides, in se 
tion 18 thereof, as f¢ 
ager having 
broken a rate or to have paid a brokerage in 
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upon the president, who, 
to recognize them as_ the 
f the plaintiff unless they 
procured his wr n authority to act for him 
They were told at this interview that charge 
had been preferred against plaintiff for te 
and paying excess commissions. Sub 

the plaintiff gave his son and man 
horization to act for him 
vove referred 





however, 
representatives 



















without re 
plaintiff's 
On April 





in interview 
Lock, 








nt against plaintiff, to 
ft the parties 
d 914, the 
irbitration committee replied 





to the counsel that the arbitration committee 
at a meeting held on that day considered his 
letter of April 29 and voted that he (counsel) 
be advised that the complaint against Mr. 
Cutter is as stated in the first sentence of 
the committee’s letter of April 23, that is, 
that in a number of cases Mr. George L. 
Cutter has paid brokerage in excess of that 
permitted by the rules of the exchange, and, 
further, that in the absence of a prompt state- 
ment from Mr. Cutter repudiating the admis- 
sion made in his behalf by his son, Mr. 
George Pratt Cutter, and Mr. Aird in the in- 
terview referred to in the committee’s letter 
of April 23, the committee will proceed to 
act upon the complaint in the light of the 
admission. Plaintiffs’ counsel by letter dated 
May 5, 1914, replied to the arbitration commit- 
tee’s letter of April 30 in effect that the com- 
plaint against plaintiff was “not in compliance 
either with the rules” of the exchange “or the 
principles of the common law governing cases 
where charges were preferred which affect the 
property rights of individual citizens” and that 
the complaint will not be accepted by _plain- 
tiff “an lieu of the specific charges of fact to 
which he is entitled.” The latter then _pro- 
ceeds at length to say that statements of the 
plaintiff's representatives had evidently been 
misconstrued, and in any event that such 
statements could not in themselves be properly 
held “to constitute a plea of guilty or an ad- 
mission against interest on the part” of plain- 
tiff. The letter concludes with a denial of 
the jurisdiction of the committee to act in 
the absence of plaintiff. 

No denial of the charge against plaintiff 
having been made to or received by the 
arbitration committee, it was voted at a 
meeting of this committee held on June 11, 
1914, that the charge against plaintiff of hav- 
ing paid brokerage in excess of that permitted 
by the rules of the exchange had been proven 
to the satisfaction of the committee and that 
the chairman be instructed to send to the com- 
panies, members of the exchange, who had 
employed plaintiff as their branch manager, 
notice of such finding of the committee and 
the requirement that they revoke his appoint 
ment as branch manager pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 18 of the exchange agree- 
ment. The written evidence has been set out 
with some detail, since it presents a_ legal 
question upon practically an undisputed state 
of facts. It is true that the plaintiff sub- 
mits affidavits made by plaintiff's son and his 
manager, Aird, attempting to give their ver- 
sion of the interviews had at the office of the 
president of the exchange, but they do not 
contain positive allegations denying that they 
had admitted that plaintiff had paid excess 
commissions to brokers, “but they allege that 
they denied that plaintiff had received excess 
commissions from one of the insurance com- 
panies for which plaintiff was acting as branch 
manager. Nor does the plaintiff now deny 
the specific charge or complaint preferred 
against him. The most that can be said in 
that regard is that the plaintiff and his. wit- 
nesses content themselves with averring that 
plaintiff had not received any excess commis- 
sions nor paid any excess com missions “out 
of his commissions as branch manager” in any 
of the companies represented by him. In other 
words, the plaintiff denies an assumed charge 
that had not been made against him and re- 
frains from denying the charge as made. We 
are thus brought to a consideration of the 
legal propositions advanced in behalf of plain- 
tiff. They are that plaintiff was refused a 
copy of the charges alleged to have been pre- 
ferred against him; that no notice of the 
charges was served upon him and no _ oppor- 
tunity afforded him to examine the testimony, 
to cross-examine witnesses or to produce evi- 
dence in his own favor; that plaintiff was not 

member of the exchange and had no right to 


eppeal from the action of the committee and 


that the committee had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. I find no force in the ar; “yo ad- 
vanced by the learned counsel for t laintiff. 
The correspondence discloses a an ficiently 
specific statement of the complaint or charge 
lodged against plaintiff. 

The membership agreement to which he was 
subject and under which it must be assumed 
he was employed, since he makes no claim that 
he was not fully cognizant of its provisions, 
expressly confers power upon the arbitration 
committee to act on the case where a_ branch 
manager had paid brokerage commissions in 
excess of that permitted by the rules of the 
exchange. Not only was the charge quite 
specific, but the correspondence establishes 
that the plaintiff had expressly authorized his 
son and manager to act for him, and hence 
their statements or alleged admissions would 
necessarily be binding upon him. The de- 
fendant exchange twice requested the plain- 
tiff to affirm or deny the admissions said to 
have been made by his duly apnointed repre- 
sentatives, but notwithstanding the opportunity 
accorded him to ma an explanation in re- 
spect thereto, be contented himself through his 
accredited attorney with a challenge of the 
committee’s jurisdiction over him and failed, 
and still fails, to deny the charge as made 
or to repudiate the alleged admissions against 
him made by his representatives. In_ short, 
he contented himself with a legal argument 
and a refusal to deny the charges. he crit- 
icism urged against the form of procedure is 
not well taken. The rules of the exchange pro- 
vided no fixed or definite procedure. he 
plaintiff had notice of the charge and ample 
pportunity to be heard in respect thereof, but 
he in effect declined to avail himself of the 
opportunity. 

As was said in Lewis v. Wilson (121 N. Y., 
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284): “All that he could require was that the 
investigation should be conducted bona-fide 
upon notice to him and an opportunity to be 
heard and that the decision should be within 
the scope of the jurisdiction conferred upon 
the committee.” Nor is the plea that plain. 
tiff had no right to appeal well taken. Right 
to appeal to the membership body was ex. 
pressly conferred under the agreement and he 
failed or refused to avail himself thereof. It 
is no answer to this to assert that he was 
not a member of the exchange, since he was 
accorded the right to appeal as though he were 
a member. Having omitted to exhaust his rem. 
dy within the terms of the agreement and 
the rules of the association, a court of equity 
will not interfere with its action (Johansen y, 
Blume, 53, App. Div., 526; Moyse v. N. Y, 
Cotton Exch., 143 App. Div., 265). It is of no 
importance that the version’ of the interview 
with plaintiff’s son and manager, as given by 
the president of the exchange and its ma: ager, 
differs from that of the witnesses whom plain. 
tiff could have called but did not call. The 
committee had the right to accept as truthful 
the statements of their own president and 
manager. There is no accusation or pri f of 
bad faith on the part of the defendar rie 
temporary injunction here sought by plaintif 
must be denied. 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





General Agent 


E. K. SCHULTZ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


LOGUE BROS. & CO. 
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Continental Insurance Company 
HENRY EVANS, President. 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


332 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


These American Companies are ‘Home Industries.” 


They deserve your support. 





Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 





HENRY EVANS, President. 





Home Office, 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Western Office, 
137 SO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO. 








Fidelity (Fire) Underwriters 


Combined Assets $43,000,032* 
Policyholders Surplus $23,087,709 
“Includes excess deposit of $132,846.22 in Canada and New Mexico 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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CHASED DAILIES WHEN BOYS 


GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE MEN 





Death of Charles H. Hibbs Recalls His 
Lifelong Friendship With Wéell- 
Known Underwriters 


The recent death of Charles H. Hibbs, 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau in Albany, N. Y., after a career 
of about half a century, was nowhere 
received with greater regret than 
among fire insurance men who were 
friends of Mr. Hibbs when he was a 
young man. Among the underwriters 
who were his associates more than 
four decades ago are many distin- 
guished underwriters, including George 
W. Burchell, president of the Queen; 
Colonel Alexander H. Wray, United 
States manager of the Commercial 
Union, and George C. Howe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Niagara. Secretary A. M. 
Burtis, of the Home; James H. Hodges, 
special agent of the Commercial Union; 
and Daniel Prentice, general agent of 
the Pennsylvania Fire in New York and 
Northern New Jersey, have also been 
his friends for a great many years. 
An Old Association Which Still Meets 

Undoubtedly memorial resolutions 
will be passed by that historic organi- 
zation, the New York Association of 
Supervising and ‘Adjusting Agents, 
when it meets at Lake Placid at the 
same time that the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York State has its Sum- 
mer meeting this month. Not much 
has been heard of this association of 
recent years, but it holds a meeting 
once a year at which reminiscences 
are exchanged. The Asociation was 
formed in 1872, and out of it grew the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State and other rating organizations. 

In fire insurance experience makes 
for good underwriting, which accounts 
for the fact that so many of the lead- 
ing underwriters have had long ca- 
reers. In the manufacturing business 
twenty-five years makes a man a vet- 
eran. Not so in fire insurance, where 
there are few changes and a decade 
does not amount to much. A student 
of underwriting could not conjure up 
a more pleasant hour than to have the 
privilege of hearing such a group, say, 
as Messrs. Wray, Howe and Burchell 


discuss early days when they were 
clerks in New York insurance offices. 
At one time Messrs. Wray, Hodges, 


Burchell, Hibbs and Burtis were in the 
field together. In those days all rates 
were judgment rates, and made by spe- 
cial agents. The specials, deciding 
that a town should be rated, would ar- 
range to visit the town and meet the 
locals at a hotel some evening. 

They would discuss the situation and 
on the following day would go through 
the city in groups, each special being 
accompanied by a local agent. They 
would inspect the leading risks and de- 
cide on rates. Then the squads would 
meet again and go over the situation. 
There were no rating bureaus or ad- 
justment bureaus, and much of the 


time of the specials was devored to 
adjusting losses. 
Colonel Wray’s Career 

The first position of Colonel Wray, 
who was born in New York, was as an 
application clerk for the old Star In- 
surance Company. In 1874 he became 
secretary of the Northern Insurance 
Company of Watertown, and continued 
in that office until the retirement of 
the company in 1881, when he became 
an independent adjuster. Two years 
later he was appointed general agent 
of the Commercial Union in New Eng- 
land, and on May 1, 1889, was promoted 
to the position of assistant United 
States manager. On the death of Man- 
ager Sewall in 1898 he was appointed 
United States manager. In the Spring 
of 1907 he was appointed United States 
manager of the Union of London. Col- 
onel Wray was the first secretary of the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State. 

Started When Fourteen Years Old 

George W. Burchell, who went to 
school with Mr. Hibbs, was born in 
Brooklyn, and was just fourteen years 
old when he entered the office uf the 
Niagara Fire as a clerk, and continued 
there until 1869. For two years he 
was in the mercantile business, and 
then he went with the old Phenix of 
Brooklyn from 1871 to 1881, being spe- 
cial agent in the Eastern and Middle 
States. In 1881 he went with the Queen 
when it was organized under the laws 
of New York State to take over the 
business of the Liverpool company. He 
was made secretary; in 1900 he was 
elected vice-president. He was presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1906 and 1907. 

Mr. Howe’s Career 

yeorge C. Howe, vice-president of 
the Niagara, also chased daily reports 
as a boy. He, too, is a native born 
New Yorker. It was in 1867 that he 
joined the Niagara as an office boy; 
so his entire underwriting career has 
been with that company. At one time 
he was special agent of the Niagara in 
Eastern New York, Western Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Jersey. In 
1882 he re-entered the home office as 
agency superintendent, and two years 
later he was promoted to the office of 
assistant secretary. He was clected 
secretary of the company in 1890 and 
in 1896 was elected vice-president. 

A. M. Burtis entered the service of 
the Home after serving in the Civil 
War, and he has been there ever since. 
Friend of Colonel Wray for Forty- 

seven Years 

J. M. Hodges, who represents the 
Commercial Union in New Jersey, and 
is one of the most popular field men in 
the country, has beea an associate of 
Colonel Wray for forty-seven years. He 
was general agent in New York City 
for the old Enterprise of Cincinnati. 
Later, he became secretary of the Star 
Insurance Company, holding that posi- 
tion from 1869 to 1886. When the Star 
re-insured in the Westchester he went 
with the latter company. After that 
he was with the Hartford for a couple 
of years. Later, he joined the field 


NEW YORK’S NEW FIRE PROBER 


BROPHY A 





GOOD DETECTIVE 


Head Brooklyn Fire Marshal For Years 
—Has Orders to Let No Arsonist 
Escape 





Fire Marshal Thomas F. Brophy, who 
has been appointed chief of a new bu- 
reau of the Fire Department of New 
York by Commissioner Adamson, has 
been in charge of the Brooklyn Fire 
Marshals. The department will be 
known as the Bureau of Fire Investi- 
gation, and succeeds the old division of 
Fire Marshals which has been a part 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau. John 
P. Prial has been appointed deputy 
chief and will have charge of the work 
of investigation in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. 

Chief Brophy will have charge of the 
Bureau throughout the city, whereas 
heretofore his activities have been con- 
fined to Brooklyn and Queens. His 
promotion was made by the Fire Com- 
missioner because of the brilliant and 
energetic detective work which he has 
done in uncovering arson cases in the 
past. Mr. Brophy is a former news- 
paper man and a tireless worker. When 
investigating cases he has frequently 
worked continuously night and day for 
several days until he has concluded a 
particular inquiry. 

To Hold Each Man Accountable 

Commissioner Adamson called all the 
members of the Fire Marshal’s Bureau 
to headquarters when he made the an- 
nouncement of the formation of the 
new bureau. He told them that with 
the formation of the new bureau each 
marshal would be held strictly account- 
able for the results which he obtained, 
and that his retention in the Bureau 
and the amount of salary he would re- 
ceive would depend on the work which 
was done. 

“This Bureau should be the strong- 
est detective bureau in the city, and 
I intend to make it so,” the Commis- 
sioner told the fire marshals. “It should 
impress itself on the public mind as 
to inspire terror into the hearts of 
those who set fires for money. The 
class of detective work which you men 
will do is of the most difficult kind, 
requiring great keenness, intelligence 
and perseverance. It is up to you men 
to create a reputation for the new bu- 
reau and stamp out the crime of arson 
in the city. 

“IT believe that the Bureau of Fire 
Investigation has no logical place in 
the Bureau of Fire Prevention, and that 
it was a mistake to put it there.” 


force of the Commercial Union. 

Mr. Prentice Began in Norwich 

Mr. Prentice began his insurance ca- 
reer in a local agent’s office i1 Nor- 
wich, Conn. He then joined the New 
York General Agency of the American 
of Philadelphia, becoming special agent 
and then superintendent of agencies. 
Later, he became manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire in New York State. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE 


Home Office Shows Last Year's” Pre- 
mium Income to Be £ 1,318,338, 
— £58,301 Increase 


The annual report of the seventy- 
ninth annual meeting of the Northern 
Assurance Company has been received 
from London. In the fire department 
the premiums received last year 
amounted to £1,318,338, showing, in 
comparison with the premiums of the 
previous year, an increase of £58,301. 

The losses incurred amounted to 
£765,939, of 58.1 per cent. of the pre- 
miums. The general average of the 
experience of the company from the 
beginning is now 57.3 per cent., or, in- 
cluding its provision for losses on cur 
rent risks, 59.2 per cent. 

The expenses of management (includ 
ing commission to agents and charges 
of every kind) came to £495,900, or 
87.6 per cent. of the premiums, prac 
tically the same ratio as that of the 
previous year. 

Funds 
the 


After carrying out proposals of 


the directors, the entire funds of the 
company, as at 3lst December last, 
will stand as follows: 
Capital—subscribed £3,000, 
000—paid up .......... .£ 300,000 
Fire reserve fund and un- 
earned premium reserve .. 1,859,169 
Life and annuity funds ..... 5,384,002 
Endowment and capital re- 
demption fund .......... 110,471 
Employers’ liability and acci 
Gemt CUmGs ....csccccccas 100,555 
EE SR 9a wkd dad peeeeee 179,866 
Investment reserve fund .... 48,757 
Profit and loss balance 258,632 
£8,241,455 
During the past year the directors 
have enlarged the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations by the purchase of 


three other offices, namely, the National 
Guarantee and Suretyship Association, 
Ltd., Edinburgh, the White Cross In- 
surance Society, London, and the Royal 
Scottish Insurance Company, Ltd., Glas- 
gow. The National Guarantee and 
Suretyship and the White Cross Com- 
panies are offices specializing in cer 
tain branches of insurance—the Na- 
tional Guarantee being devoted to fidel- 
ity guarantee and indemnity insurance, 
and the White Cross to motor car in- 
surance, and both offices may be re- 
garded as pioneers and experts in their 
respective lines of business, in the 
transaction of which they have been 
highly successful. The field for fidel- 
ity guarantee insurance is widening 
every year, and as the motor car in 
dustry expands so will the field for 
motor car insurance continue to grow. 
All these companies will continue to 
trade under their old names and with 
their existing Boards of Directors. 








San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by h2ad 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus, et ae ale 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 


—— 








U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,783,618.69 
4,822,155.49 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 

1,051,543.00 
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Over $142,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
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J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
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WORLD INSURANCE CONGRESS 


AMBITIOUS PROGRAM ARRANGED 








Service of Insurance To Public To Be 
Emphasized—To Last from Octo- 
ber 4th to 16th 
The program of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, October 4-16 has been partially 
announced by the Special Committee, 
of which William J. Dutton is chair- 
man. There are now 91 insurance or- 
ganizations represented in the National 
Council by delegates, and twenty three 
members of the Advisory Board ~wwhose 
ideas and suggestions have been in- 

corporated in the program. 
The Congress will be welcomed by 





Governor Johnson, of California and 
James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. Darwin P. Kingsley, president 


of the New York Life, will give the re- 
sponse of welcome. Charles C. Moore, 
president of the Exposition, will tell 
why the Exposition has given promi- 
nent recognition to insurance, and what 
it hopes the Congress will accomplish. 
The service performed by insurance 
will be discussed by J. N. Gillett, for- 
mer Governor of California. 
Insurance Service 
“The Constructive Influence of In- 
surance” will be the second day’s topic. 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States 
Senator from Illinois, will be chairman 
on this day. The program for the day 
follows: 


Service performed by fire insurance 


companies: R. M. Bissell, president, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. R. W. Osborn, man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Com- 


pany, San Francisco. 

Service performed by surety compan- 
ies: Edwin Warfield, president, Fidel- 
ity amd Deposit Company, Baltimore. 

Service performed by casualty and li- 
ability companies: David Van Schaack, 
director, Bureau of Inspection and 
Accident Prevention, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford. 

Afternoon Session 
Service performed by life insurance 


companies: Haley Fiske, vice-pvresi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. T. L. Miller, presi- 
dent, West Coast-San Francisco Life 
Insurance Company. 

Service performed by marine insur- 
ance companies: J. B. Levison, vice- 
president, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Compariy, San Francisco. 


The force of insurance in social °con- 
omy: Alvin E. Pope, Chief of Educa- 
tion and Social Economy, Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition. 

Insurance Universities 

On Wednesday, October 6, the insur- 
ance universities will be the subject. 
Speakers from the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, American Life Convention, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, National As- 
sociation of Insurance ‘Agents, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
National Council of Insurance Federa- 
tion Executives, National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Examiners will talk. 

On October 7 the discussion will be 
based on “Broadening Social Economy 
Through Insurance,” Robert Newton 
Lynch, vice-president of the San ;Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce being spe- 
cial chairman. Speakers will be heard 
from the Southern Pacific Railway, 
Life Extension Institute, United States 
Bureau of Mines, Safety First Federa- 
tion of America, American Institute of 
‘Architects, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, National Association 
of Credit Men, National Association of 


Manufacturers, American Institute of 
Bankers, American Bar Association, a 
prominent department store and a 


prominent university. 
“Present Problems and Future Con- 





tingencies” is the title of the fifth day’s 
discussion. M. H. De Young, publisher 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, will be 
the chairman. The topics follow: 
“State Supervision,” “Taxation for Rev- 
enue,” “National Supervision,” Com- 
munistic Experiments as Obstructions 
to Insurance Progress.” 

On the sixth day there will be an 
open forum with Robert Lynn Cox spe- 
cial chairman. The seventh day will 
be “World’s Insurance Congress Peace 
Day” with Dr. David Starr Jordan as 
special chairman, and the eighth day 
will be devoted to the topic “Conserva- 
tion of Human Life,” with E. E. Ritten- 
house, president of the Life Extension 
Institute, as chairman. 

Fire Elimination and Accident Preven- 
tion 

The ninth day will be “Fire Elimina- 
tion Day.” The tenth will be ‘“Acci- 
dent Prevention Day,” the eleventh 
will be devoted to report of resolutions 
committee by the National Council and 
the organization of that Council for the 
purpose of carrying out plans devel- 
oped during the sessions of the Con- 
gress. 





AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE 

(Continued from page 1.) 
tive Committee of the New Jersev Zinc 
Company and a director of the Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust, and of the Hanover 
National Bank. For years he has been 
in the chemical business. It is inter- 
esting to note that he is a son of John 
L. Riker, for years a great merchant 
in New York, and who immediately 
after the Chicago fire entered the fire 
insurance business. 

Mr. Davison is vice-president of the 
Central Trust Co. Mr. Herrick is a 
well-known broker in the financial dis- 
trict. Mr. Rathbone is a member of 
Joline, Rathbone & Rathbone, lawyers. 
Mr. Ingalls is president of the Virginia 
Hot Springs Co. 

Statement By Henry Evans 

Henry Evans, president of the Fidel- 
ity Underwriters, said this week: 

“The Fidelity Underwriters origin- 
ated as a recognized and legitimate ar- 
rangement for the protection of the ex- 
isting business and the benefit of the 
established agencies of the Fidelity 
Fire Insurance Company when that 
company consolidated with the Phe- 
nix Insurance Company. 

“Since then, many underwriters’ 
agencies have been organized and a 
large number of them have been used 
to create an artificial and undesirable 
condition in the business rather than to 
continue established rights of compan- 
ies and their agents. 

“We are not willing to have our busi 
ness confused with such underwriters’ 
agencies as are conducted for purposes 
of unfair competition and, therefore, we 
have determined to provide the capital, 
surplus and corporate’ responsibility 
which will place this business upon the 
firm foundation of the older traditions 
of fire insurance in this country.” 

Putnam’s Wire to Henry Evans 

Henry H. Putnam, secretary of the 
National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents, said to The Eastern 
Underwriter this week that he had sent 
the following wire to President Evans: 

Your action and leadership in in- 
corporating the Fidelity Under- 
writers will be hailed by local 
agents throughout the country as 
the most important step yet taken 
in solving difficult problem. Please 
accept my congratulations person- 
ally, and on behalf of our ass cia- 
tion. 

The interpretation given to Mr. Put- 
nam’s telegram by agents is that the 
incorporation of the Fidelity Under- 
writers is a victory for the agents’ as- 
sociation in its fight on annexes. 

Agents are Pleased 

As soon as agents of the Fidelity 
Underwriters heard of the new corpora- 
tion a flood of wires and letters went 
forward to Henry Evans congratuiating 
him upon his action in making the Fi- 
delity Underwriters a strongly capital- 
ized and incorporated company. 


SAM LOCKETT’S DEATH 

Samuel H. Lockett, who died this 
week, and who was formerly chief of 
the ongineering department of the Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix, was one 
of the best of the insurance engineers. 
He made his reputation in Chicago for 
the Continental. His reports on spe- 
cial risks ten and fifteen years ago 
have never been equalled for detail, 
grasp and thoroughness. He was a 
Rutgers man, and, while at college, an 
athlete. His health failed him several 
years ago and he tried to recuperate 
in the mountains up-State, but he could 
not do so. 





VIRGINIA LAW DECLARED VALID 

The Attorney-General of Virginia has 
rendered an opinion holding that the 
recently enacted law in tnat State regu- 
lating underwriters’ agencies is valid. 





The license of the German of Peoria 
to do business in New York State has 
been revoked. 











For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
HAS A 





Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 

Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of ae management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD -_ President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec'y 
WILLIAM MORRISON -_ Asst.Sec'y 
JAMES W. HOWTE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








Capital Stock 
e-Insurance Reserve 

NET SURPLUS 

TOTAL ASSETS 


During 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


Firemen’s Insurance Co. Newark, N. J. 


Statement voneees 1, 1915 | 


a successful record of 59 years this Company 


$14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
A. 


$1,000,000.00 
2,922,524.02 
450,413.57 
2,528,182.77 


- $6,901,120.36 


has paid losses exceeding 


- HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








J. H. LENEHAN, 


ord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1914 - 
Assets TYOTECIITTI TT TTT Terr rriTr TT $1,439.399.53 
Liabilities ....... NO re te ee 679,631.12 
CED ctideotcndeuapite. ib oeewal aeadne 869,768.41 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Co. 
(LTD., OF LONDON) 
ORGANIZED 1836 
ENTERED UNITED STATES 1876 
Losses Paid ° . $85,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. - $28,000,000 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 


55 John Street 


NEW YORK CITY 








WESTERN 


Assurance Co. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Inland Marine and 
Tornado 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1915 
0 OO RD I $2,543,973.35 
ares: 1,076,347.75 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 








and 10% commission to brokers. 
Surplus Line Department. 





Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with i 
Guaranteed Underwriters. 
Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 101g California St. 314 Superior St. Nicollet Ave- 
NEW YORK DeNVcek DULUTH INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bld 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 
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“MODEL THEATRE” SHOWING FIRE PREVENTION 
METHODS FOR PROTECTING AUDIENCES 
FROM FIRE DANGERS 























This model is now at the Panama Exposition in San Francisco. 


It was 


built by the New York Fire Department to illustrate how applied Fire Pre- 


vention protects theatre audiences from 


from “behind the scenes” 


looking toward the audience. 


fire. The photo above is taken 


It shows sprinkler 


and stand-pipe tanks on roof; automatic ventilator; asbestos curtain, partly 


raised: on right hand sides are dressing rooms, and fire escapes therefrom; 


over 


stage and dressing rooms are sprinklers; to right, are shown fire axes, 


hose racks, and section of proscenium walls; in basement, is the automatic 


fire pump; 


diences from galleries 


thus avoiding congestion. 











NEW JERSEY NOTES | 








Ballantine Brewery Line 
The P. Ballantine Brewery line is 
being placed this year by the Saranac 
Realty Co., of Newark. 
* + * 
New Summit Rate Book 
The Schedule Rating Office of New- 
ark has issued a new rate book for 
Somerset County, New Jersey. 
- a - 
Newark Insurance Society’s Presidente 
Matthais J. Price, branch manager of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe, at 
Newark and president of the Newark 
Fire Insurance Society, has had an in- 
teresting business career. Seven years 
ago he sold out his manufacturing busi- 
ness and took up the management of 
the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
Newark. He succeeded the late Ed- 
ward Wood, who had been branch man- 
ager for 30 years. Mr. Price has been 
active in insurance circles since he 
entered the profession. He had the 
distinction of being the only man who 
was ever at one time president of the 
Insurance Society and the Underwrit- 
ers’ Protective Association of Newark. 


Bannister Shoe Co.’s Plans 
The Banister Shoe Company is erect- 


fire-escape stairways leading from galleries are also shown. 


Au- 


now use separate exits from main portion of house, 


ing a new fireproof building at Orange 
Street and Morris Canal, Newark. The 


structure when completed will pe a 
model of its kind from the fire pro- 
tection standpoint. An elaborate 


sprinkler system will be installed and 
other safety measures taken. The fac- 
tory of the company was destroyed by 
fire a year ago. 





DETROIT NAT’L WINS SUIT 
Jury Decides Max Levinson Had No 
Cause For Action Against Insur- 
ance Company 
No cause of action was the verdict 
of the jury in the Supreme Court of 
Rochester, in the suit brought by Max 
Levinson to obtain $1,364 from the De- 
troit National for losses when his store 
burned in April, 1914. The insurance 
company refused to pay the claim on 
the ground that the fire was incendiary 
and that the loss had not been ap- 

praised 





H. KRAMER 
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ADDITIONAL WORK FOR AGENTS 


MUST EXPLAIN RATE CHARGES 





Inspection of All Property in North 
Carolina Now Required Before 
Writing Policies 





In view of the prominent position of 
Insurance Commissioner Younz, of 
North Carolina, in the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
the new fire insurance laws of North 
Carolina are of interest to all insurance 
men. 

One of the new laws is to the effect 
that agents must inspect property. A 
detailed rating must be furnished to 
the assured or his agent when a rate 
on his property is made or changed 
Before issuing a policy or renewal on 
property situate in a city or town the 
agent must inspect it, informing nim- 
self as to its value and insurable con 
dition. On the back of each policy 
must be a rate exhibit; showing wasis, 
deficiency charges, exposure charges, 
credits, etc. These forms can be writ- 
ten, printed or stamped. Commis3ioner 
Young recommends that each agent se 
cure a rubber stamp. 

Co-insurance Clause 

The section dealing with the 
surance clause reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. No fire insurance company 
licensed to do business in this State 
may issue any policy or contract of 
insurance covering property in this 
State which shall contain any clause or 
provision requiring the assured to take 
out or maintain a larger amount of 
insurance than that expressed in such 


co-in- 


policy, nor in any way provide that 
the assured shall be liable as a co- 
insurer with the company issuing the 


policy for any part of the loss or dam 
a~e which may be caused by fire to the 
property described in such policy, and 
any such c'anse or provision shall be 
null and void. and of no effect: Pro- 
vided, the co-insurance clause or pro- 
vision may be written in or attached 
to a policy or policies issued when the 
assured or his agent shall, in writing, 
request such co-insurance clause or 
provision, and in which case the rate 
for the insurance, with and without 
the co-insurance clause, shall be fur- 
nished the owner; and where the owner 
elects to have his insurance properly 
written with co-insurance, then ail poli 
cies on said property shall be so writ- 


ten, and there shall be stamped on 
them the words “Co-insurance (Con- 
tract.” 


The law requires: 

a. Whenever the co-insurance clause 
is used the policy must be stamped on 
the back “Co-insurance Contract.” 
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b. The assured must 
quest or select the use of the co-insur- 
ance clause and the rate applicable with 
this form of contract. 


in writing re- 


c. When the assured selects the co- 
insurance contract and rate, or the 
contract without this clause, it is un- 
lawful to write a policy on the speci- 
fied property under any other form of 
contract. This is to prevent “non- 
concurrence” in the writing of ais in- 
surance 

d. The owner of any property on 
which a fire insurance company desires 
to write insurance with the co-insur- 
ance clause is entitled to have a rate 
with and without this clause. 

e. While the assured is entitled to 
have two rates, with and without the 
co-insurance clause, in the opinion of 
the commissioner, it will be only nec- 
essary, and in fact best, for only the 
rate selected to be promulgated. 

CHALMERS MOTOR LINE 

Stock companies through the 
ern Factory Insurance Company nave 
recovered the fire insurance on the 
Chalmers Motor Company of Detroit, 
the line amounting to $3,500,000. 
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Are Your Insurance Affairs 
Satisfactorily Handled? 
ARTHUR F. HOUTS & CO., Inc. 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
123 William Street, New York City 


Expert attention to brokerage busi- 
ness and excellent facilities for hand- 








ling insurance anywhere in the 
United States and Canada. 
1853 Sixty-First Year 1914 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
$1,152,425 
542,514 


Assets (Dec. 31, 1913) 
Net Surplus 
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LOGUE BROTHERS & CO. 
3C7 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 
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Inter-Insurance as Applied to Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Hazards 


By Alfred M. Best, in Best’s Insurance News 








The great extension of the principle 
of workmen’s compensation, exempli- 
fied by laws enacted during the last 
few years in many States, has natur- 
ally resulted also in the development 
of various plans for protecting employ- 
ers against loss due to their liability 
under such statutes. In consequence, 
these risks are now being carried by 
stock insurance companies, incorpor- 
porated under mutual insurance com- 
panies, State funds and unincorporated 
inter-insurance organizations. 

The existence of associations of the 
last mentioned class is based upon a 
power of attorney given by each mem- 
ber to the person or persons selected to 
conduct the operations, and in a num 
ber of States laws have been enacted 
which give to inter-insurance associa- 
tions a more definite legal status than 
formerly. These laws, however, almost 
without exception, were enacted at a 
time when the inter-insurance plan was 
being developed only in conjunction 
with fire insurance, and the problems 
involved in compensation and employ- 
ers’ liability risks differ so greatly from 
those connected with fire insurance that 
changes must be made in these laws 
if these institutions are to be adequate- 
ly supervised by the insurance depart- 
ments in the interests not only of the 
injured workmen who may have claims 
against them, but also for the protection 
of the members of such associations. 
The problems which every underwriter 
of workmen’s compensation risks must 
solve are, for the most part, new; no 
one knows what the just administra- 
tion of these laws will cost the employ- 


ers of labor in the aggregate. The 
inter-insurance plan of distributing 
losses due to the operation of work- 


men’s compensation laws furnishes a 
method by which the exact cost may 
be determined, and, while sensible busi- 
ness men do not expect something for 
nothing and are prepared to pay the 
fair cost of the administration of such 
laws, it is proper to call attention to 
the fact that bad management or ex- 
cessive expenses might result in heavy 
assessments upon the employers who 
become members of _ inter-insurance 
associations. 
Conservatism Necessary 

The problem, therefore, should be ap- 
proached in a spirit of conservatism 
both by business concerns solicited to 
become members of inter-insurance as- 
sociations and by the State authorities 
responsible for the administration of 
existing laws, as well as by the legis- 
lators and commissions carrying the 
responsibility of creating new laws or 
regulations for the government of such 
associations. 

On the other hand, we are not un- 
mindful of the intense antagonism for- 
merly—and, to a lesser extent, still— 
exhibited by representatives of the stock 
insurance company interests and by va- 
rious State insurance departments to 
those inter-insurance institutions which 
have been writing fire insurance. This 
hostility has been due mainly, in our 
opinion—as expressed in these columns 
in past years—to a misunderstanding 
of the character of the service which 
these institutions have been performing 
for their members. It has concerned 
itself only with the trifling inroads 
made by these institutions upon the 
business of the stock companies, and 
has ignored the fact that many of the 
{nter-insurance concerns have been in 
honorable operation for from ten to 
thirty years, during which time they 
have furnished reliable indemnity at 
low cost. It is beyond the possibility 
of successful challenge that where the 
members of an inter-insurance organi- 
zation have been selected with due re- 
gard to their moral and financial sta- 


bility, and the management has been 
efficient and economical, these insti- 
tutions have served a useful purpose; 
and within the last five years there has 
been a marked improvement in the at- 
titude toward them of their former 
critics. 

As stated earlier in this article, how- 
ever, there are problems involved in 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
which make it highly important to con- 
sider dispassionately whether the inter- 
insurance principle can be applied suc- 
cessfully to the insurance of such haz 
ards, and, if so, what must be done to 
make such insurance safe. We have ob- 
served in some quarters, among super- 
vising officials and commissions specific- 
ally charged with the administration of 
workmen’s compensation laws, an ap- 
parent tendency to assume that all such 
inter-insurance organizations are “wild- 
cat” schemes; that the honesty of pur- 
pose of their members and managers is 
open to doubt, and that they should be 
looked upon with suspicion and driven 
out of business, if possible. Such an 
attitude toward any group of respon- 
sible and reputable business men who 
choose to undertake the distribution of 
their burden under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws through an inter-insurance 
organization is at once so unfair and 
so foolish as to need no extended dis- 
cussion here. This article is addressed 
rather to those who approach the sub- 
ject with open minds. 

Applicability 

Workmen’s compensation laws recog- 
nize an obligation of society to the 
workman injured in performing some 
necessary service. The entire move- 
ment seems to us more sociological than 
commercial, and, if this premise be 
granted, it follows that the ideal ad- 
ministration of such laws would elimi- 
nate any institution writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance for profit; but 
undoubtedly for many years to come 
this ideal condition will not be reached, 
for much pioneer work must be done 
and the stock insurance companies seem 
to be better fitted than any other agency 
for performing those tasks. Meanwhile, 
however, the experiment of insurance 
of compensation risks on a mutual 
basis is being conducted by incorpor- 
ated mutual companies, unincorporated 
inter-insurance associations and State 
Funds. There seems to be no reason 
why compensation inter-insurance, prop- 
erly safeguarded, should not be success- 
ful, but it seems to us that security 
for both the members and the injured 
workmen requires adequate protection 
in the following matters. 

Necessary Safeguards 

1. There should be fixed by law a 

standard of financial responsibility for 
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employers desiring to become members 
of inter-insurance associations, just as 
in New York State self-insurers are re- 
quired to give evidence to the State of 
their ability to meet their obligations 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law, and just as underwriters of 
Lloyds institutions in this State, and in 
other States, are required to show sat- 
isfactory evidence of a net financial 
responsibility adequate for the protec- 
tion of the liability which they assume. 
If this point is satisfactorily covered, 
it follows that assessments levied in 
accordance with the terms of agree- 
ment would be collectible in full, and 
promptly. 

2. The law should require that before 
beginning business a sufficient number 
of members should be secured having 
a pay-roll adequate to give a reasonable 
distribution of liability; the pay-roll 
limitation should be, we think, larger 
than is permitted in some States, viz., 
$1,500,000. Safety requires that this 
should be at least $3,000,000, and prob- 
aLly $5,009,090 would be better. In this 
connection, definite provision should be 
made for refunding to the organizers 
of such an institution their legitimate 
expenses in bringing about such organi- 
zation; otherwise, no business man or 
small group of business men would be 
willing not only to do the work without 
compensation, but in addition pay the 
organization expenses. So far as we 
know, this point has never been covered 
in any law dealing with inter-insurance. 

3. The assessment liability of the 
members should have some sort of limi- 
tation, but this limitation should be 
high enough to insure payment of just 
claims. A very successful mutual lia- 
bility company of Boston limited the 


liability of its members to ten times 
their cash premium. Five times the 
cash premium would be undoubtedly 
sufficient for any kind of mutual com- 
pensation insurance organization. If 
employers desire to insure their lia- 
bility in a mutual concern upon the 
theory that they want to pay only the 
exact cost of the indemnity, then they 
should pay that cost, whatever it might 
be, large or small, and, therefore, they 
should not object to a reasonable as- 
sessment liability. 

4. The organization should be com- 
pelled to charge standard rates, which 
should be the same for all classes of 
insurers, whether stock company, mu- 
tual company, inter-insurance associa- 
tion or State Fund. If th§s were done, 
the success or failure of any class of 
institutions engaged in competition for 
workmen’s compensation business would 
depend mainly upon the service ren- 
dered, only one element of which is the 
saving in cost, if any. 

Retiring Members 

5. No cash should be withdrawn by 
a retiring member until the liability 
under every claim arising while he was 
a member is finally determined. If the 
business was prosperous and the cost 
of insurance low, it is a fair assump- 
tion that the members would continue, 
and that withdrawals would occur main- 
ly at a time when the cash funds of the 
institution should be conserved for the 
protection of the injured workmen. For 
the same reason, there should be no 
time limit for levying assessments upon 
members for losses incurred during the 
period of their membership. 

6. For the protection of the funds 
collected, expenses of operation should 

(Continued on page, 19.) 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT MOVES 


INDUSTRIAL DEPT. GOES FIRST 








Company to Occupy Its Six-Story Suild- 
ing in Philadelphia—Records 
Moved by Auto 





The (‘General Accident will start 
moving its United States head office 
from New York to Philadelphia to-day. 
The first step will be the transferring 
of the entire industrial department. 
The transfer of the company’s records 
will be by automobile vans. 

The new headquarters are the com- 
pany’s own building at southwest cor- 
ner of Fourth and Walnut Streets. 
This structure is six stories and base- 
ment, and is valued in the assets of 
the company at $175,000. It is the ul- 
timate plan of the Company to occupy 
the entire building, but existing leases 
prevent this from being accomplished 
immediately. 

In the meantime, some departments 
will be located in nearby buildings. In- 
side of three months the Company 
hopes to have all departments under 
one roof. The entire floor space of the 
building has been surveyed and provis- 
ions have already been made for every 
desk and cabinet of the industrial de- 
partment. The records will be taken in 
numerical order and unloaded in a 
manner to cause the least possible de- 
lay in installation. 

Howell Leaves To-day 

Assistant United States Manager 
Howell said on Wednesday that he ex- 
pects to leave the New York office on 
Friday night and take up his duties at 
his desk in Philadelphia at 9 o’clock on 
Monday. 

Metropolitan Office Will Remain at 100 
William Street. 

When the General Accident moved to 
New York City a number of heads of 
departments and employes moved their 
families over. Such of these as still 
remain with the company will return to 
Philadelphia and the remainder of the 
office force will be recruited in that city. 
The Metropolitan office of the company 
will remain at 100 William Street, under 
the supervision of J. L. Mautner. 

Mr. Howell said: “The General Acci- 
dent’s new business in the industrial 
department in May was larger than that 
of any month thus far in the year and 
the new business in June was fifteen per 
cent. more than that of May. ‘The in- 
dustrial department has an agency con- 
test on at present, offering to prize win- 
ners three trips to Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position.” 





NEW INDUSTRIAL DEPT. HEAD 

H. G. Kenniston has been appointed 
superintendent of the Industrial Acci- 
dent and Health Department of the 
Commercial Casualty Company, of New- 
ark. 


Casualty and Surety News 





MONTREAL TO BE HEAD OFFICE 





Of Fidelity & Casualty in Canada — 
Appoints General Agents at To- 
ronto for Ontario 


The Fidelity & Casualty announced 
on Wednesday that the branch office at 
Montreal will, in the future, be the 
head office of the company in Canada. 
Paul Boring, resident manager at 
Montreal, will have charge of the Can- 
adian records of the company. 

Reed, Shaw & McNaught have been 
appointed general agents of the com- 
pany for the province of Ontario with 
offices at Toronto succeeding the 
branch office of the company in chat 
city and covering the same territory. 





BIG AETNA CONVENTION 





Between 500 and 1,000 Accident Agents 
Will Go to San Francisco This 
Fall 





Between 500 and 1,000 accident in- 
surance agents of the \Aetna Life In- 
surance Company will be sent by the 
company from all parts of the United 
States in October to San Francisco, 
where they will attend a huge conven- 
tion in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
casualty branch of the company’s busi- 
ness, and commemorating the opening 
of the new building in Hartford. They 
will be entertained at what will pvrob- 
ably be the biggest banquet ever held 
in San Francisco; and the convention 
will be the largest of its kind ever held 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The company will pay all of the ex- 
pense entailed by paying the expenses 
of the agents and of the convention. 
Each agent, however, must qualify by 
selling a certain amount of business, 
according to the possibilities of his ter- 
ritory. 

The first Connecticut agents to qual- 
ify—in fact, the first in the United 
States—were W. C. Atwater & Son of 
Derby. L. Bissell & Son of Rockville 
were the second to qualify in Connecti- 
cut and the fifth in the United States. 





FERRIS FINDS WEST OPTIMISTIC 

Allan T. Ferris, superintendent of 
agents of the Fidelity & Casualty, re- 
turned from a trip through the middle 
west on Wednesday and, relative to 
conditions in that section, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter that because of 
the excellent crop and high prices, busi- 
ness in the West was generally opti- 
mistic. The Casualty agents, Mr. Fer- 
ris says, are well contented with the 
situation and the year promises to be 
better for them than any heretofore. 

Conditions in Chicago, however, are 
not good, according to Mr. Ferris. The 
many strikes there are hurting new 
business. 
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OHIO COMPENSATION CLAIMS 





Total of 100,550—Month of June Breaks 
All Records in That State 
—Amount of Premiums 


During the month of June all records 
were broken for the number of claims 
for compensation and reports of injuries 
to the State Industrial Commission un- 
der the workmen’s compensation law. 
The total for June was 6,384 reports of 
accidents, which exceeds the largest 
previous month by almost 800. This 
was the month of July, 1914. 

The largest number for a single day 
and also a week were passed during 
this month, when on June 24, 416 
claims were filed, and from June 21 to 
26, 1,681 applications were receive‘. 

There have now been filed a ‘otal of 
100,550 claims under the regular State 
plan of insurance. To this may be 
added 1,337 reports of accidents to pub- 
lic employes, which are kept separately, 
and 11,260 accidents to employes whose 
employers are carrying their own in- 
surance and paying compensation di- 
rect. This makes a total of 113,147 in- 
dustrial accidents that have been re- 
ported to the Industrial Commission 
since the workmen’s compensation law 
has been in effect. 

During this time $5,407,131.50 has 
been received into the State insurance 
fund in premiums. Of this araount 
$2,871,261.13 has been paid out in com- 
pensation to injured workmen or their 
dependents. There is now a balance in 
the State treasury of $2,638,925.0/ of 
the insurance fund. The total number 
of employes in the State protected un- 
der the regular State insurance plan is 
656,244 and a payroll of $252,245.098 is 
represented. 

LICENSED IN WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Insurance Department 
this week licensed the Merchanis’ Life 
and Casualty Company of Minneapolis, 
which has a capital of $100,000 and ad- 
mitted assets of $192,000. The depart- 
ment also licensed The Builders’ Lim- 
ited Mutual Liability Co., of Wisconsin, 
organized by the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Builders. 


CASUALTY EXPIRATIONS 


Resolutions Adopted By the Connecti- 
cut Association of Insurance Agents 
at Recent Meeting 


The Connecticut Association of In- 
surance Agents has adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas: The Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has put itself 
on record as believing in the principle 
that expirations are the property of 
the agent and 

Whereas: Fire insurance companies 
generally accept that condition of busi- 
ness and acknowledge the agent as 
owner of expirations, be is therefore 

Resolved, that this Association takes 
the same view regarding casualty ex- 
pirations and considers that business 
upon an agent’s books and records, se- 
cured by him in his efforts as agent or 
broker, shall be considered as his busi- 
ness and it shall be considered by 
members of this Association as an act 
of bad faith for another member to ac- 
cept and solicit expirations of another 
agent given him by a company upon 
closing an agency or transferring from 
one agent to another, and be it further 

Resolved: that this \Association arges 
all casualty companies to co-operate in 
carrying out the purpose of this reso- 
lution. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Irvington, N. J., Considers Plan for In- 
surance of All Municipal 
Employes 
Protection in the form of liability 
insurance covering the employes of 
the municipal departments is being 
considered by the Irvington, N. J., 
Town Commission. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission by Commissioner David H. 
Green, who stated liability insurance 
was being considered by all towns and 
that he believed that Irvington should 

take similar action. 

Commissioner of Revenue anid Fi- 
nance Mahlon Stockman was directed 
to obtain a report showing the cost. 
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GIFT FOR HASBROUCK 





Leaves the New York Insurance De- 
partment with Best Wishes From 
All Associates 





When Judge Hasbrouck retired as 
Superintendent of Insurance on Wed- 
nesday of last week he was _ pre- 
sented with a Tiffany gold watch, chain 
and jeweled knife by the department. 
Judge Hasbrouck and Jesse Phillips, 
the new superintendent were to ‘unch 
together. When they returned the out- 
going superintendent was given a sur- 
prise. On his desk was a handsome 
open face watch, with gold chain of 
artistic make, and beside it a gold- 
handled pen-knife set with emeralds 
and small diamonds. There was also 
a neatly inscribed card which conveyed 
the necessary information. It read: 

“Your associates in the insurance de- 
partment in Albany and in New York 
beg you to accept this little token of 
their affection for you and hone that 
whenever you consult it it may help 
you to realize that they wish for you 
always prosperity, happiness and good 
health.” 

The watch bore on its cap this in- 
scription: “To the Hon. Frank Has- 
brouck, superintendent of insurance of 
the State of New York, from his friends 
and associates in the insurance Jepart- 


ment, June 30, 1915.” 
GET MAINE ‘TERRITORY 
Simpson, Campbell, Havens «& Co., 


resident managers for Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, for 
the Maryland Casualty, will also super- 
vise the company’s business in the 
State of Maine from July 1. 

Chester L. Jordan & Co., of Port- 
land, at present State agents, witl con- 
tinue to represent the Maryland as 
general agents, but will concentrate on 
business in Portland. 


of Boston, 





A. A. HEINEMAN APPOINTED 


President Corwin McDowell of the 
New England Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany has appointed A. A. Heineman, 
formerly with the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation and the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 
as superintendent of the Western lia- 
bility department of the company. 








FEWER FRAUDS 


Fraudulent claims presented against 
accident companies are getting fewer, 
owing to the better system of detec- 
tion, according to the National Agents 
Record. The adjusters are more alert. 
The bureau reports furnished to the 
companies have proven very valuable. 
Another reason put forth for the de- 
crease in claims is the friendly rela- 
tions between the companies and also 
the co-operation of the railroads in re- 
ducing the opportunities for fraud. 


ROCHESTER APPOINTMENT 


The Maryland Casualty Company has 
appointed Wolfert Brothers of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., as its general agen's for 
casualty and surety lines, effective as 
of July 10. 





The Midland Casualty Co. has ab- 
sorbed the Badger Casualty Co. of Green 
Pay, Wis., and the Bankers’ Casualty 
Co. of Milwaukee. The new company 
will have $200,000 capital. 





TRAVELERS’ ACCIDENTS 





Company Paid $36,135 in 1914 for In- 
juries Caused by Falling or Slipping 
—Classified List 





Accidents caused by falls as the re- 
sult of uneven ground and paving were 
more numerous than from any other 
cause in 1914 so far as persons hold- 
ing Travelers accident policies were 
concerned, according to figures just 
made public. And in this, as in other 
similar things, the experience of the 
Travelers may be considered represent- 
ative of the experience of the average 
insurance company. 

During the year, according to the 
Travelers’ figures, the company paid 
$36,135.10 in accident policies for in- 
juries sustained in 612 falls of this na- 
ture. The largest amount paid for one 
class of accidents was to policyholders 
who slipped on icy or wet pavements. 
There were 584 of these claims, and the 
amount paid reached a total of $48, 
080.53. To twenty-one policyholders 
who were struck by trains and street 
cars, $42,774.49 was paid, indicating 
that the average claim for injuries of 
this character was larger than for any 
other class of accidents. 

During the year, a total of 2,151 ac- 
cidents were sustained by Travelers’ 
policyholders throughout the country, 
on which the company paid a total of 
$199,803.13. The table printed below 
shows the accidents and claims paid 
classified: 


No. Amount. 

Struck by auto ....... 114 $ 15,744.85 

Struck by team ...... 14 2,747.84 
Struck by bicycle and 

motorcycle ......... 31 8,899.92 
Struck by train and 

BPO COP. ccscvwns 29 42,774.49 


Struck by falling ob- 

IE so Dian dee Wyte a tee 42 2,724.44 
Bitten by dog ........ 31 1,105.47 
Slipped on ice or wet 

ae 584 48,080.53 


Foreign particle in eye 109 2,332.68 
Fa'ls caused by uneven 
ground and curbing 612 


Stepped on nail, glass, 


36,135.10 





* Sa a ae 69 2,035.45 
Stepped on by horse.. 11 753.72 
Fell over object on 

ML tua au quags 194 12,155.44 
Collisions with another 

pedestrian ......... 18 1,255.05 
Collisions with inani- 

mate objects ....... 60 9,389.59 
Miscellaneous acci- 

GORE sek cciiccvonenn 233 13,668.56 

Total ...ccccccovsesten $190,508.18 





PRUDENTIAL CASUALTY OFFER 
The Prudential Casualty of Indianap- 
alos, following its custom of special- 
ising particularly on commercial ac- 
cident and health insurance, makes 
announcement of its 1915 Christmas 
offer to agents in a recent letter. 

All agents who produce an increase 
of $200 or more in accident and health 
premiums between July list and De- 
cember 15th will be given as a bonus 
an additional 5 per cent. in commis- 
sions for their entire increase during 
that time. The offer is also open to 
new agents, they being required to 
produce at least $200 in new premiums 
during the period in order to share in 
the extra compensation. All business 
must be sent in and paid for on or be- 
fore December 15th 





Assets....... 
Liabilities 
Capital.... 
Surplus over sll Liabilities 


The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 
Annual Statement, December 31, 1914 


Losses paid to December 31,1914 ....... 


THIS COMPANY ISSUES CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, Health and Disability | ;B , Lar. 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass Insurance; Liability SS ae loom 
A 


$11,858,729.53 
8,319,608.72 
1,000,000.00 
2,539,120.81 
48,580,800.32 


blic, Teams 





(Personal Injury and Property D. ge), 


Stean:-Boiler Insurance; Fly-Wheel Insurance. 





Collision), Physicians, Druggists, Owners and Landlor ds, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation— 


(Personal Injury, Property Damage and 








RY 





No Red Tape and 
No Delay 





Incorporated April, 1905 


Mlinnia Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, 134 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 
Liberal Commissions —:: 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Attractive Contracts 
WRITE TO DAY 








FEATURE YOUR FEATURE 





Man Who Specializes in Accident 
Should Be Known as Accident 
Agent Exclusively 





Geo. S. Forbes, of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, advises agents who feature acci- 
dents, to be known as accident insur- 
ance agents alone and to feature this 
one line in their advertising. Along 
this line he says: 

“After the accident has occurred in- 
terest in accident insurance is so great 
that one marvels at people ever being 
so foolish as to have let so important 
a matter be neglected. Coverage 
against loss of every kind is sought by 
the assured with the exception of cov- 
erage against loss by accident or ill- 
ness. 

‘It is therefore up to the agent to 
make every customer of his office feel 
the need before the unexpected hap- 
pens. 

“Statistics show that 10 per cent. of 
all deaths are due to accidental means 
and about 140 accidents causing disa- 
bility occur to one accidental death. 
The public go on about their business 
and give no thought to these facts un- 
til it is too late. 

“Are you personally satisfied that 
each client of your office has the proper 


— 


protection against accidental injury of 
disability due to illness? Have it un. 
derstood at all times that you are an 
agent for this kind of business. Adver- 
tise this feature of your business, 
Make the people around you realize the 
necessity of consulting you for this sort 
of protection so that you will be the 
friend in need by paying claim money 
when it is most needed. When ability 
to work is gone and there is nothing 
coming in, bills and expenses are usu- 
ally doubled.” 





MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU MEETS 

The companies writing workmen’s 
compensation in Massachusetts met 
at Boston, July 8, for the adoption of 
a constitution and by-laws for the Bu- 
reau which it is proposed will handle 
ratings in the State. 

A tentative draft of the proposed 
constitution was presented by a sub- 
committee to a meeting of the full com- 
mittee last Tuesday and accepted prac- 
tically without change. 


JACKSON & POTTER, Inc. 


1 Liberty Street - - NEW YORK CITY 
General Agents 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
ALL CASUALTY LINES 
“Preferred Service’’ 














C. A. CRAIG, President 


NASHVILLE, 


in ON 


W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


TENNESSEE 


E policy 








AGENTS WANTED R 


B. F. ALLEN, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer 





Casualty Surety 


C. D. HILL, Vice-President and General Manager 


Sa LORT WORTH. TEXAS 


E-INSURANCE SOLICITED 


DR. BACON SAUNDERS, President 








PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
Other lines written: 


erty Damage, Collision, 
Compensation, General Liability, Industri 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO 





Prudential Sasualty Su. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 


BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS, Automobile Liability, Prop- 
Employer’s Liability, Public, Teams, E 


ASSETS OVER A MILLION 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 
24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


AND HEALTH producers 


Elevator, Workmen's 


al Accident and Health, 


POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 
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Henry E. Morse, manager 

A “Call” of the New England Acci- 

from the dent and Health Depart- 

Assured ment of the Massachusetts 

B. & I. was working with 

one of the company’s agents a few days 

ago when he heard him get the follow- 
jng grilling: 

Acent:—“Well, Mr. French, I 
thought it was about time for you 
to take that accident insurance 
which I’ve been trying to sell you 
for the past two years. How 
about it? 

Prospect: —“Well, you poor boob! 
You certainly have more nerve than 
I gave you credit for. You know 
better than to try to sell me any- 
thing at this time. You know I 
couldn’t buy an undershirt, let 
alone an accident policy. But let 
me tell you this: A year ago when 
I could buy and was somewhat in- 
clined to, you did not have push 
enough to stick, and as I figure it 
the cost to me by reason of my 
sprained back was about $150, and 
that merely because you yourself 
did not consider your proposition 
good enough to justify you in mak- 
ing me see it, and, by George, I’m 


Special Talks With Local Agents 





never going to forgive you for be- 

ing a coward.” 

This led Mr. Morse to make this com- 
ment: 

“Many a time when a prospect cries 
to put you off, it is not because he does 
not want the insurance; to the con- 
trary, his sole fear is that you will in- 
duce him to spend money which he 
had intended to use in some other way. 
It is, therefore, up to you to persuade 
him that he wants the protection of 
your insurance rather than the some- 
thing else upon which he has set his 
mind. How are you going to accom- 
plish this?” 

Mr. Morse gives his own answer, as 
follows: 

First. So know the various policy 
forms issued by your company that 
you will never be at a loss for a word 
when explaining them to a prospect. 

Second. Gather all the information 
you can regarding accidents and ill- 
nesses and how they happen ,which will 
enable you to develop convincing sales 
arguments fitted to any situation im- 
mediately when it arises. 

Third. Make active daily application 
of this knowledge by a systematic can- 
vass for new business. 








r Inter-Insurance As Applied To Compensation 


(Continued from page 16) 


be absolutely limited to not exceeding 
25 per cent., and it is our opinion— 
based upon our observation of the op- 
erations of numerous mutual compan- 
fes—that 20 per cent. would be an en- 
tirely reasonable limit. Many mutual 
companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance have succeeded in 
keeping their expenses below that point, 
and several stock companies show total 
expenses in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion department of less than 30 per 
cent. The attorney and manager should 
under no circumstances be compensated 
by a commission based upon the vol- 
ume of business transacted, which has 
a tendency to encourage reckless un- 
derwriting; but by a salary, or by a 
salary and commission contingent upon 
the profits, if it should be found pos- 
sible to work out a reliable basis for 
estimating whether any profits have 
been earned, which we think might be 
done with reasonable accuracy. So far 
as we know, all incorporated mutual 
compensation insurance companies pay 
salaries to their managers, but the inter- 
Insurance organizations have introduced 
an element of commercialism into their 
transactions in compensating their at- 
torneys by a commission, which makes 
their earnings large whether or not the 
business proves profitable. We believe 
further that under no circumstances 
should a corporation be appointed attor- 
ney-in-fact, for this makes almost im- 
possible any change of management, 
however necessary or desirable such a 
change might be; and opens the door 
for further commercializing such an en- 
terprise through the sale of stock of 
the attorney corporation. 

The funds should be in the custody 
of trustees, who should be responsible 
also for the general management of the 
institution and its compliance with the 
laws. Their duties should be clearly 
defined, and they should be held to a 
strict accountability. They should meet 


at least monthly and thoroughly re- 
view all acts of the manager. 

_ Publicity is one of the surest preven- 
tives and correctives of mismanage- 


ment. Therefore, inter-insurance or- 
ganizations should be subject to exam- 
ination by State authorities at any 
time; but such examination should be 
at the expense of the State and not at 
the expense of the institution. It is 
universally the custom now, and has 
been in the past, to charge the expense 
of such investigations to the institu- 


tions examined, whatever their char- 
acter. This should be changed, for 
certainly the various States collect from 
the insurance institutions much more 
than enough money to enable them to 
pay their own way; and, per contra, the 
inter-insurers should pay taxes. There 
should be monthly detailed reports by 
the manager to the trustees, and the 
trustees should then certify these re- 
ports monthly to the State authorities 
and a copy should be sent to each mem- 
ber, These reports should contain in- 
formation regarding settlements made 
during the month and the nature of and 
presumed liability under unsettled 
claims, including an exhibit and ex- 
planation of any changes, up or down, 
in reserves held in connection with in- 
dividual claims; they should show the 
assets and liabilities, and the income 
and disbursements for the month, and 
also for the whole period from the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year to the date of 
the statement. 

Should File Copies of Policy Forms 

There should be jiled with the in- 
surance department a copy of the pol- 
icy form, or forms, used, and all other 
important documents, including, of 
course, the power of attorney under 
which -the operations of the members 
are carried on. 

There should be a clearly defined 
standard of solvency for the organiza- 
tion. The institution should be required 
to maintain cash assets sufficient to off- 
set all liabilities, including unearned 
premiums, and the principle of deduct- 
ing from the premiums a percentage 
equal to the operating expense ratio 
and computing the unearned premiums 
upon the net remainder is reasonable. 
There should be a very plainly stated 
basis for the reserves held in connec- 
tion with unsettled claims, and these 
reserves should be ample, particularly 
in view of the more or less experimen- 
tal nature of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion business and the impossibility of 
foreseeing what the ultimate cost to 
employers will be. 

The Insurance Commissioner should 
be given authority to accept service 
of process, or formal notices in connec- 
tion with claims, but it should be stipu- 
lated that in such cases the Insurance 
Commissioner should deliver or mail 
within twenty-four hours written notice 
to the manager of the institution af- 
fected. 

No dividends representing supposed 





Georgia Casu 
MACON, 
W. E. SMALL - 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


alty Company 
GEORGIA 


President 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate 
HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

AND HEALTH 
EUGENE H. WI 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


CHARTERED 


POLICIES 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


47 CEDAR STREET 
1874 
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APPROVED FORMS 


NSLOW, President 
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F. W. LAWSON 
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Burglary, Boiler and 
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F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 

New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ished 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








GENERAL 
FIRE 


The Very Best Policies at Reasonable 


and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 


ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
G. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts BondingsInsurance Company 


Plate Glass INSURANCE 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 








profits should be paid without the ap- 
proval of the Insurance Commissioner 
being first secured in writing. 

This may appear a rather formidable 
array of provisions, but they are all 
based upon commonsense, business con- 
siderations, and are reasonable ard no 
more than adequate. 


O. B. Stuart, of the ‘Aetna Life, died 
in Butte, Mont., a few days ago. He 
was in the claim department. 





The State of Utah has admitted the 
United States Casualty. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


QIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 


Employers’ Liability Buliding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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IATIONAL LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The Best in Everything” 











BEST COMPANY—There’s satisfaction in selling for and buying from a company that is 
second to none in general excellence. It’s a big advantage in the race for success. Every 
agent of this Company, high and low, feels the impetus of the backing of an ably managed, 
progressive company. They enjoy it—they profit by it. The National is 48 years old, has 
eighty millions in force, over twelve and a half million assets—$1.17 of assets to each $1.00 
of liabilities. Its reputation for prompt payment of claims is unapproachable. Service is 
our hobby—we are, in fact, ‘‘service specialists.’” |Our central location—Chicago—insures 


prompt service in every detail of our business. 


BEST POLICY CONTRACTS—No company can touch us in the wide diversity of our 
policy contracts; in their liberality, low cost and high values. Temporary protection can 
be had as low as two and a half cents a day, per thousand, age 35. lll life policies mature 
as endowment at age 85. An attractive line of ‘‘special feature’’ policies—beauties, all of 
‘em. All rates are level—in fact as well as in name. They are like unto the laws of the 
Medes and Persians—unalterable. No guess as to ultimate cost, or ultimate returns. They 
please the buying public. They please the selling agent. 


BEST AGENCY CONTRACTS—This is a point that we would like to talk over 
individually. We believe that an agent’s service entitles him to the highest possible com- 
pensation, and we give it. Add to this a warm personal interest, a close home office 
co-operation and aid, and we believe a connection with this Company would be a happy 
one—a profitable one. We will give full details on inquiry, and will treat your inquiry as 
confidential. If you like us and come with us—fine! If not—no harm done. Write. 
ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 








National Life Insurance Company 


5 | of the U.S. of A. Home Office, CHICAGO 























